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POLITICS IN OUR CITY SCHOOLS 


ECOND only to the divorcement of church and 
state, political reform in this country has con- 


cerned itself with the effort to eliminate politics from 
the schools. Neither sectarianism nor partisanship 
has been eradicated wholly from public education how- 
ever. Both have been in evidence in the troubles of 
the Los Angeles Board of Education the last several 
years. There has been no substantial reason for the 
obtrusion of either religion or politics in the cam- 
paigns waged successfully, first for the ousting of 
Prof. Moore, and then Mr. Francis. Is it not about 
time that a sane public sentiment put a stop to this 
continued agitation, so hurtful to the efficiency of the 
schools of the city? Efficiency is what the people 
want. They are tired of all this pulling and hauling, 
whispering and innuendo. This new disturbance, to 
settle which we are asked to hold a special election at 
a cost of $30,000 is based upon nothing especially 
tangible. Sixteen teachers among the hundreds em- 
ployed, were not rehired at the close of the school 
year. Charges had been preferred against them. These 
charges are in writing and on file with the board. The 
sixteen have not been separated definitely from their 
jobs. In fact one of them, accused of unneutral con- 
duct, has been acquitted subsequently and re-employed. 
It were ridiculous to assume justification for the re- 
call of members of the board in the circumstance that 
the blanket ordinance adopted at the close of the school 
year re-engaging nearly all of the teaching force, did 
not include the few against whom charges had been 
preferred. These charges must be investigated and 
adjudicated. It is intimated, however, that the board 
is unfair in its attitude toward several or all of the 
fifteen still awaiting vindication. Possibly none of 
them will be vindicated. Most significantly, the board 
has repeatedly offered to make public the charges 
against any or all of the fifteen, upon their individual 
demands, yet has not been called upon to do so ina 
single instance. The recall movement purports to be 
in behalf of the accused teachers. Then let them call 
for the publicity that the board stands ready to grant. 
So far there is no tangible basis for a single signature 
to these recall petitions, being circulated by a man who 
admittedly makes a living by such agitation. Who is 
paying him now? Are the real backers of the petition 
ashamed of publicity or afraid of it—which is it? They 
are not afraid or ashamed to put the city—if they can— 
to the expense of $30,000 for a special election on the 
chance of succeeding in another campaign of innuendo 
and whispering. Certainly there has not been a single 
fact brought to light which would justify any citizen, 
with an eye single to the public welfare, in upholding 
this movement for another revolution in the board, a 
few months after the regular election. Unless better 
warrant for it shortly appears, than is now in evidence, 
the prevailing suspicion that it has been fomented for 
purely partisan reasons and purposes will become a 
certainty. 


WHAT TIME HAS DONE FOR THE ALLIES 


LAYING the waiting game has paid in the big 

war in Europe. If the kaiser could have won 
his way to Paris, then back again to the French chan- 
nel ports before the allies had a chance to block his 
heady progress, the jig would have been up and the 
struggle over long ago. For this he invaded Belgium, 
for this he had egged on Austria, believing his forces 
were strong enough, his munitions of war ample 
enough to overcome all opposition. And so it seemed 
until the battle of the Marne, until the line held Ypres. 
Russia was driven back, because of her lack of sup- 


plies, but her army was saved, and now look at its 
terrible menace to the central powers in Volhynia, in 
Galicia! Meanwhile, by blocking the headlong rush of 
the German army Great Britain had opportunity to 
call upon her marvelous resources, to turn hard cash 
into munitions of war, to train up for the fighting line 
the wonderful army that the genius of Kitchener had 
gathered before he was effaced. It is a remarkable 
achievement that England can show! Four thousand 
government-controlled firms are now producing muni- 
tions. Ninety arsenals are being built or adapted. The 
country’s weekly output of cartridges alone is greater 
by millions than the annual output before the war. 
A certain type of machine gun not known in Great 
Britain prior to 1915 is now produced by the hundred 
weekly. It is promised by an undersecretary for the 
munitions bureau that if the German cannot be driven 
home otherwise, “our army shall have such a supply 
of guns that their limbers shall touch each other in’ 
a continuous line from the Somme to the sea.” This 
is not braggadocio, it is susceptible of accomplish- 
ment. For three months has the crown prince tried 
to take Verdun without definite results. The French 
have done wonders in repelling assaults and still main- 
tain their ground. Russia, well-armed, well-equipped 
in every particular, is striking terror into the breasts 
of the Austrians. Italy is worrying the German ally 
in another direction. The great offensive of the allies 
on the west is slowly but steadily pushing back the 
overstrained enemy. Yet Captain Koenig, of the mer- 
chant submarine, Deutschland, in an interview, bravely 
tells us that “everybody is convinced of the full final 
victory of the German arms. . . . All facts go to prove 
that there is no doubt of this.” Poor fellow! He 
may believe that he believes it, but the American na- 
tion, better informed, perhaps, than he, cannot concur. 
The kaiser’s army is defeated and Berlin knows it. 
Within six months all Germany will be similarly con- 
vinced. Then look out for peace overtures. 


HUGHES’ QUEER CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


HAIRMAN Willcox, of the Republican national 

committee, has made public the personnel of the 
machine that is to be held responsibie for the Hughes 
campaign for President. It comprises five members 
of the Old Guard, six that are to be classed as non- 
reactionary and six straight-out Progress.ves. Alto- 
gether, it is a curious commingling of political unco’ 
good, good, and devilish sly, as the late Joey Bagstock 
would have characterized the reactionary quintet. 
Illinois is represented by one Progressive, but Penn- 
sylvania has been ignored, probably, to escape naming 
Penrose, who would have been a black bogie to the 
susceptible Progressive wing. George W. Perkins and 
Oscar Straus, of New York, are named; James R. Gar- 
field, of Ohio; Everett Colby, of New Jersey, and 
Chester H. Rowell, of California, the close friend of 
Governor Johnson. These are all Progressives. I*rom 
Washington looms up on the committee the former 
secretary and confidential agent of the late Mark 
Hanna, Sam A. Perkins—no relation to George—one 
of the most dyed-in-the-wool machine Republicans that 
ever took “orders.” How the immaculate reforiner, 
Chester Roweil, of California, like Perkins, a news- 
paper publisher, can acquit his conscience by work- 
ing in harness with the state of Washington machine- 
politician is best known to the Fresno editor. It is 
one of the queer anomalies of the present Old-Guard- 
non-reactionary-Progressive political alliance. Judging 
by Rowell’s past protestations, he has absolutely noth- 
ing in common with the Tacoma man. Illinois, it is 
said, may get the treasuryship of the national com- 
mittee; either Charles G. Dawes, Chicago banker and 
former comptroller of the currency under McKinley, 
or John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, one-time post- 
master general, may be selected. It is a canny col- 
lection, but, politically considered, a strong commit- 
tee. Evidently, Mr. Willcox is in close touch with 
Roosevelt, and Hughes with both. We reiterate our 
opinion that the only way the naturally Republican 
western states can be saved to the Democrats this 
year is to give the women voters out there an added 
incentive to work for Wilson. It is not yet too fate. 
If the President, exerting his paramount influence w:th 
his party in congress, will have passed the Susan B. 
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‘Anthony atmmendment, enfranchising all women of the 
United States, the equal suffrage states can be won. 
Otherwise, we are frank to say, little hope of Demo- 
cratic success may be expected from that quarter. 


LAW OF “MILITARY NECESSITY” 
y J HAT would happen, asks an esteemed correspond- 

dent, if a British cruiser, sighting a merchant 
submarine, while the war is in progress, were to com- 
manda halt? If the cruiser fred without investigating 
it would be contrary to international law and the laws 
of humanity, as laid down by President Wilson and en- 
forced on Germany. If the cruiser did not fire, ten to 
one the submarine would draw in its outer platform 
and disappear, which Captain Koenig tells us is only 
a two-minute task. Or, again, if the cruiser held back 
its guns, the captain believing he was dealing with an 
unarmed craft, it might turn out to be a torpedo throw- 
er, when his ship would pay the penalty of his too trust- 
ing nature. What’s a poor commander to do in any 
of these harassing situations and keep within the law 
as well as observe common prudence? Captain Koenig 
has had questions of this nature put to him and he as- 
sumes to believe that he would not be summarily sunk, 
since he is engaged in lawful trade. That could only 
be done, he asserts, after his vessel had been searched 
and his cargo declared contraband, whereupon he and 
his crew must be removed to a place of safety. We be- 
heve that 1s the beautiful theory, but not any too well 
exemplifed by his country’s practices. Besides, what 
captain is going to take chances of his disappearing 
before the pursuing ship can come alongside and get 
the proof needed to establish dereliction? We are in- 
clined to the opinion that any British or French cap- 
tain sighting the Deutschland, the Bremen or other 
craft of that type, would fire first and investigate aft-. 
erward. Submarines have played such pranks with the 
navy and maritime commerce of the allies that a shot 
“on suspicion” would be almost excusable. It ts like 
catching a stranger prowling about one’s house after 
dusk, His company is not desirable; he may shoot 
first unless the utmost celerity is observed. We would 
not care to insure Captain Koenig from attack, how- 
ever peaceable his mission. The law of “military nec- 
essity’ is easily invoked and it cover a multitude of 
vexed questions. 


ONE BIG THRILLER REMAINS 


T HERE is only one thrill in the locker for jaded 

souls. The wireless is now an old story; across- 
continent talks and round-the-world conversations have 
been demonstrated as feasible; directing and exploding 
torpedoes out at sea from shore, with no connecting 
link, is the accomplishment of young Mr. Hammond; 
Jules Verne’s undersea voyaging is a fait accompli; con- 
trol of the air by man is so far developed that a flier 
in the heavens attracts not much more than a cursory 
glance. Really, the world is blase; so little that was 
once speculative remains unproved. But there is one 
big test yet to come. It is the possibility of flying 
across the Atlantic. That it will be essayed before 
long 1s not to be doubted. But for the war it would 
have been attempted months ago. Even now a coin- 
pany has been formed to make trans-atlantic flights 
to London in thirty hours by aircraft, with passengers 
to be taken, if any can be found to brave the perils of 
midair. Even as Jules Verne’s undersea dream of three 
generations ago has come true, so Kipling’s “Night Ex- 
press” bizarre futuristic story is likely to become a 
reality. Ifxpert aeronatts realize that the plan to cross 
the ocean in midair is not an impossibility. There 
have been presented certain physical handicaps which 
aircraft designers have sought to overcome. The keel 
of one huge aircraft is about to be laid which will 
cost $110,000 to build. It will be equipped with four 
300-horsepower engines, one of which alone would be 
capable of running the machine if the other three 
should fail. A continuous speed of one hundred miles 
on hour is not a wild fancy. It can be done. One 
would think that before attempting an ocean air voyage 
it might be preceded by an overlake trial, with a fleet 
of ships at intervals to pick up the flier in case of ac- 
cident. However, it is not for a layman to offer sug- 
gestions, When we recall how near we were to ac- 
companying Donaldson, thirty years or so ago, on his 
air voyage across Lake Michigan, all desire to experi- 
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thing, as soon as he realized the possible consequences 
of his act. The time has come for organized hase- 
ball to clean house if it 1s to expect the support of 
decent people. 


LURE OF ELECTRIC CHURCH SIGNS 


preachers may advertise their Sabbath day pulpit 

topics in the daily papers without transgressing 
ethical niceties, why not go a step further and con- 
secrate an electric sign? Modern church methods 
recognize the many lures for the young, attracting 
them away from the house of worship, as shown by 
the plans to counteract the secular diversions; surely, 
a handsome electric design calculated to arrest the 
attention of these wandering souls, having no fixed 
objective, would prove an excellent focal point. Toledo 
evidently believes it is worth while, for an electrical 
trade paper announces the installation of an electric 
sign i fifteen-inch letters on the facade of the First 
Baptist Church of that city. ‘Apparently, it was the 
pioneer of its kind and resulted in great publicity for 
the church. The pastor, far from feeling that he had 
contributed to a loss of dignity, rejoiced because of 
the benefits accruing through the increased attend- 
The First Baptist Church of 
Toledo is located on the edge of the business dis- 
trict and in consecrating an electric sign to the service 
of Christianity it held special religious exercises to 
commemorate the event. Not alone Sunday, but week 
days as well, the electric sign “First Baptist Church— 
Welcome” shines out with steady radiance. We com- 
mend the idea to California pastors, with the added 
suggestion that a special sign be prepared to advertise 
the midweek meeting. Who knows? Perhaps, it may 
prove the means of drawing in a larger percentage of 
menfolk to the Wednesday evening service than is now 
the case. 


ance at his services. 


IN THE GRIP OF FEAR 


PR HERE are many who can remember how, in the 
# old days when bicycling was a craze, when they 
were Just mastering the mysteries of equilibrium, they 
would see an approaching vehicle or a nearby obstacle, 
at once become obsessed by the fear of running into it, 
fix their gaze upon the object, and invariably a colli- 
sion would result. The bicycle instructors in those 
days used to say, “Look where you want to go, not 
where you are afraid you will go.” Therein lies a 
simple and perfect analysis of the psychology of fear. 
Mark the fate of William Keiley, late attendant at 
the New York morgue. Out of work and desperate, a 
few months ago Keiley took a position at the morgue, 
and never became accustomed to the horror of being 
constantly surrounded by death, almost invariably the 
result of violence or sudden seizure. Little by little 
the fear of such an end crept over him, and he would 
never help place the body of an unfortunate on one 
of the marble slabs without devoutly crossing himself 
and murmuring a prayer that when his time came he 
might pass away peacefully in his bed. But he was al- 
ways looking at the thing he dreaded—sudden death 
and a resting place on the public slab. So one day, 
three months after he had gone to work in the morgue, 
Keiley, apparently a healthy man, dropped dead in the 
street of heart failure, the wagon was called, and in a 
few minutes the thing the man had feared for all 
those weeks had come to pass. What is true of the in- 
dividual is true of communities in time of epidemic. 
The psychologists realize this and advanced medical 
science tells us that the best means of fighting disease 
is inspiring confidence in health. The psychology of 
fear can be overcome best by the psychology of cour- 
age. If we believe it is terrifically hot and go about 
telling everyone this, we are quite likely to suffer heat 
prostration; if we make up our minds not to permit 
weather conditions to dominate we shall be fairly im- 
mune. I*rom the biggest things in life to the smallest, 
comfort, health and success, all are best promoted by 
banishing fear through a complete understanding of its 
perils and its impotence, 





LET BASEBALL CLEAN HOUSE 


mot long ago we commented upon the unfortunate 
4 case of Mr. John Evers, who said that because 
his “fighting spirit” was being destroyed by the ar- 
rogance of umpires and rules, he would have to retire 
from the game. We averred at the time that, per- 
haps, Mr. Evers was not looking at the matter from 
both sides. Now it is of interest to note that Mr. 
Evers has been fined by the baseball court and sus- 
pended from the game for addressing insulting re- 
marks concerning President and Mrs. John K. Tener 
to the crowds in the grandstands at Boston, the home 
city of the National League team. Further, it is re- 
ported that the owner of the Brooklyn team is about 
to prefer charges against not only Mr. Evers, but his 
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employer, Manager Stallings, to the effect that in the 
course of a game in Brooklyn these two persons made 
foul and libellous remarks to him in the hearing of 
the public. Jt is time that organized baseball, prob- 
ably the closest and most absolutely governed insti- 
tution in this country, should come to a decision once 
and for all time, as to whether or not the national 
sport is to be carried on upon a plane where it will 
command the respect of the public, or is to be a 
breeding ground for hoodlumism. Fine and suspen- 
sion for Mr. Evers, if these charges are substantiated, 
are insufficient. The National Commission has the 
power, and should exercise it, to drive Mr. Evers out 
of the game permanently, not because he is the only 
man who has engaged in this sort of thing, but be- 
cause he is a shining example of it. One of the most 
valuable of ball players, he has taken advantage of 
this fact to do things which a poor player would not 
dare attempt. If he cannot lose without vilifying his 
opponents, and the officials of the organization, he 
should be ostracized. That he later apologized to 
President Tener is beside the point. It was the natural 
ment further in that direction loses zest. Donaldson’s 
sandlogged body was found on the beach, days after, 
in the wilds of northern Michigan. That of the re- 
porter, Grimwood, who was the sole passenger, was 
never yielded up by the treacherous inland waters. 


BUNCOMBE FROM A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


TEWSPAPERMEN would like Dr. Scott Nearing, 
formerly of the University of Pennsylvania fac- 
ulty, who addressed the League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions in New York recently, to give a bill of particu- 
lars in regard to one section of his speech. He told 
his hearers, for instance, that in the last eighteen weeks 
the newspapers of the United States, without excep- 
tion, have been carrying on “one of the most scandal- 
ous propagandas that has (sic) ever been conducted, 
in that they have been deliberately suppressing news 
regarding the German side. They have,” he asserts, 
been suppressing arguments and facts and deliberately 
putting forth facts that would make for preparedness 
and make for war. Why? Because, in order to capture 
trade in South America, the only wayis to have a 
force big enough to force it.” Rot! No newspaper 
worthy the name—there are a few personal organs to 
be excepted—would deliberately suppress live news for 
any such ulterior purpose as Dr. Nearing alleges, and 
it is impossible for him to prove his silly statement. 
Reputable newspapers are not conducted in so ridicu- 
lous a manner and in declaring that they are—without 
exception—“agencies for preparedness” factories he 
merely attests the wisdom of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who several years ago re- 
quested his resignation. What is this news regarding 
Germany which newspapers of the country are accused 
of deliberately excluding from their columns? Accord- 
ing to another professor—he is a viscount now, Lord 
Bryce—the German people are kept in ignorance of 
the “true facts” about the war, their government hay- 
ing fed them with falsehoods and held out prospects of 
territorial gains. Not a newspaper in this country 
would withhold genuine news concerning Germany if 
it were offered. Unfortunately, Germany’s central war 
bureau has been notoriously unfrank in giving out al- 
leged news, the excuse, when disclosures revealed the 
perfidy, always having been that the truth was with- 
held “for military reasons.” Js it any wonder, after 
finding the bureau repeatedly uttering falsehoods, that 
its statements are received cavalierly? Dr. Scott Near- 
ing likes the limelight, it is suspected, and, as with 
others of his kind, in order to attract attention, he is 
not overparticular. What he told the League of 
Teachers’ Associations, so far as it pertained to the 
newspapers, was plain buncombe, nothing more. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC AND NATIONAL HYMNS 


T is interesting that the National Education As- 

sociation in convention in New York discussed the 
importance of having new music composed for our 
national hymn, “America,” to be substituted for the 
air which has been used since Revolutionary days, and 
which was taken, note for note, from the English 
anthem as it is still sung in all British countries. It 
is interesting, but is it more? The problem of pro- 
viding national music for a national anthem is a dffi- 
cult task. As a matter of popular acceptance “Amer- 
ica” is, possibly, less of a national song than “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” or even “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean,” while, though these tunes command a 
perfunctory exhibition of respect on the part of audi- 
ences throughout the country, none of them arouses 
the enthusiasm that comes to the surface spontaneous- 
ly, in North and South alike, when “Dixie” is ren- 
dered. In the matter of standing when the national 
anthem is played, Americans are accused of disrespect 
by other nationalities, but this is because of confusion 
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as to what really is our own particular hymn. Tra- 
dition gives the place to “America,” but it awakens 
no such enthusiasm in the most patriotic heart as 
does the “Marsellaise” in France or “Die Wacht am 
Rhein” in Germany. We flounder among the severa] 
pieces which seem to express our national spirit. Truth 
to tell, this is because we are not a musical nation, 
in the creative sense. We appreciate this art, but we 
contribute almost nothing to it. Most of the national 
hymns of foreign lands have their source in folk 
songs, in music which has come from the heart of 
the people themselves. Our only truly native music 
is to be found in Indian melodies, and these are not 
of the throbbing, triumphant kind of which national 
anthems can be made. The negro folk songs we can- 
not regard as ‘American, for ethnologists and other 
investigators have found their counterparts in the 
African tribes. Moreover, whatever the artistic or 
esthetic values of this sort of music may be, it is too 
plaintive for national use. We have created no opera 
that can be tendered to the world. An alluring prize 
offered by the National Music Teachers’ Association 
for the best American grand opera was awarded to a 
composition which was found, after its first perform- 
ances in Los Angeles, to be of little significance. There- 
fore, while we find the interest taken by the National 
Education Association in American music for an Amer- 
ican hymn, of value, ethically, we do not see any pres- 
ent hope for a fulfillment of the desire thus expressed. 
Our nationalism is just now beginning to become 
focussed, just beginning to mean something else than 
a narrow jingoism. When our country has come to 
mean more to us than a geographical condition, and 
down in the hearts of our people there has been born 
a true nationalism, then we may expect that a com- 
poser will arise who will express that thought in song. 
Until that time arrives we must be satisfied to ‘‘muddle 
through” as best we can. Let us develop a national 
pride, and the national song will take care of itself. 


WHEN THE NEWS IS CENSORED 


PPOINTMENT of Major Douglas MacArthur as 

censor of the war department has been followed 
by a statement of what the general staff of the 
United States army regards as the “proper relation- 
ship that should exist between the army and the press 
in war.’ There is much in it worthy of endorsement 
by newspaper men, writhe as they may in times of 
stress under the demands imposed, but the arguments 
advanced are so sound, so irrefutable, that personal 
desire to serve patrons with news is bound to give 
way to broad patriotism and the welfare of the army 
and navy, which is to say the country. Other means 
having failed and war having been decided upon, it 
is admitted that the press is of inestimable service in 
stimulating recruiting and heartening and encouraging 
the fighting forces in their work, or, by adverse criti- 
cism, destroying the efficiency of these agencies. Again, 
it is pointed out, by publishing news of the move- 
ments and numbers of our own troops, valuable in- 
formation can be conveyed to the enemy. To illustrate 
this fatal tendency, a number of instances are cited 
showing how military successes have been gained, re- 
sulting from information gleaned from the press. In 
the Crimean war it is related how the Russians were 
greatly aided at the time of the siege of Sebastopol 
through information supplied by the English news- 
papers. Marshal MacMahon’s movements in 1870 were 
revealed to Prussian headquarters through English and 
French newspapers. It would grieve those editors of 
Confederate papers, were they alive today, to know 
that they inadvertently contributed to the aid of Sher- 
man, and, conversely, to the discomfiture of Southern 
generals. After the fall of Atlanta, President Davis, 
speaking at Macon and Palmetto, stated that measures 
had been taken in Tennessee and Kentucky to cut off 
Sherman’s supplies from the north, and that having 
an army in his front and rear, in hostile land, he must 
be annihilated. These speeches, published in the South- 
ern and reproduced in the Northern press, soon 
reached Sherman. Acting on this information and in 
order to keep his communication free, the federal gen- 
eral began his famous march through Georgia to the 
sea. Reports of his successful progress, which ap- 
peared in the Southern papers, enabled Grant to send 
supplies to meet him at the coast. Here, then, is sufh- 
cient proof of the unwisdom of allowing an uncensored 
press in time of war. The general staff has made out 
a strong case and, willy-nilly, the press stands indicted 
for cause. No wonder that modern warfare has inter- 
dicted the appearance of the war correspondent at the 
front. He may no longer “beat the official dispatches” 
with news of a great battle, but he also may not tip 
off the plans of the strategists to the enemy. His 
activities are now confined largely to feature stories 
and bits of colorful semi-news picked up around the 
hospitals and reserve camps. 
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CLUB EXECUTIVE REVIEWS ACTIVITIES 
By Pearl Rall 


EN may, and often do, laugh at the club activities 


of women. Perhaps with reason many times. The 
eager feminine desire for all knowledge and to par- 
ticipate in all civic and national affairs is often trivial; 
and always amusing to the masculine mind. Why should 
amen want to assume the burdens and responsibilities 
af knowledge when it is not really necessary, or exact- 
iy comfortable to every one concerned, they probably 
: But “wad some power the giftie gie us —imen 


argue. 
os fo women, 


frequently appear 
strange to say. . 

However, there are men who do not so regard their 
mothers, sisters, sweethearts and women ac- 
suaintances. To this superior group of which there 
are many in California belongs Attorney Seward fae 
Simons. And well he may be proud of Mrs. Simons, for 
she has for long given him a shining example of what 
a clever, brainy woman can do, what a wide, beneficent 
and really effective power she may wield quietly and 
how much a club means to a woman and to her com- 
munity as well. 

Mrs. Simons 1s born to club work and executive plan- 
ning. With the Woman’s City Club, Smith College 
Alumnae Association, which has a membership of a 
hundred or more in California, the South Pasadena Im- 
provement Association and the Pasadena Civic League 
she is affiliated, is vice-chairman of the Morals Eth- 
ciency comumittce and has just been appointed chair- 
man of the Political Science department of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. But although she be- 
longs to seven or eight clubs there is none of which 
she is more proud or in which she takes a deeper in- 
terest than in the Friday Morning Club, of which she 
is now president. 

How does she keep up with such a strenuous pro- 
gram! She laughed at my inquiring eyebrows and 
wide eyes and hastened to say, “I do not attend all 
these meetings; only occasionally, when there is some- 
thing of especial interest or importance to come up. 
Il have concentrated in the last year and am concentrat- 
ing on the activities of the Friday Morning Club al- 
most entirely.” 

Even so, the program is not a light one, for the Fri- 
day Morning Club is a most complex organization of 
many clubs of large interests within one central body. 
But so perfectly organized and so well balanced are 
its many activities that its sixteen hundred women act 
as one, yet each follows her own individual bent and 
best talent in study or work. In exchange for the 
pleasure and profit it means to each, a united strength 
to be reckoned with in matters of vital importance to 
the community is wielded. Recalling the village wom- 
an’s club, embryonic promise of what great things may 
grow from unlikely sources, in the Friday Morning 
Club one sees the practical actuality of development of 
apparently trivial, often mere inchoate gropings toward 
culture into important civic factors. Art, Drama, 
Music, Literature, the refining elements, are linked 
with Public Affairs,—the various stages in woman’s 
upward climb to effectual, helpful citizenship and home- 
making. These are the various sections of club work, 
by groups of a hundred or so, in charge of a chair- 
inan, and meeting once a month. 

Passing in review the work of these committees or 
sections in the last club year Mrs. Simons showed her 
perfect knowledge of the status and business of every 
branch. “In art Mrs. Randall Hutchinson, the chair- 
man, has kept us in touch, not only with the work of 
local artists in exhibitions in the clubhouse through- 
out the year, but has emphasized the exposition idea 
and Prof. Neuhouse of University of California and J. 
Nilsen Laurvik gave most inspiring talks along this 
line. We made a pilgrimage recently to Exposition 
Park where Benjamin Brown illustrated and explained 
the making of etchings. Through Mrs. Marion David- 
son of the drama department we enjoyed the readings 
of Lady Gregory and Sarah Truax, participated in the 
Shakespeare tercentenary with a beautiful pageant un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Lillian Burkhardt Goldsmith, 
examined the Dobinson Shakespearean collection, heard 
-yrone Power and many other interesting considera- 
tions of the stage and playwriting, closing with Mary 
Aldis’ clever club play, “The Drama Class of Tan- 
kaha, Nevada.” Nine programs have been offered in 
the music section, by Mrs. James Ogilvie, of which 
Hugh Allan’s was most entertaining. Local com- 
bosers’ day gave twelve Los Angeles artists op- 
portunity to be heard, and a chorus of forty voices 
has been organized and will continue to drill! through 
the summer. The book committee, of which Mrs. 
Wells Smith is chairman, has given us manv good 
things, bringing to us as guests A. R. Williams of the 
New York Outlook who talked of Bernard Shaw; 
Eunice Tietjens, your own accomplished poetry critic; 
Alfred Noyes, the English poet: Dhan Gopel Mukerji, 
the Hindu mystic; Samuel McCord Crothers, Upton 
Sinclair and Others, in addition to our own speakers. 
But perhaps as significant and helpful to the club 
generally as any work of the committee was the action 
of the Public Library in making the Friday Morning 
Club a deposit station. Twice a week a library atten- 
dant comes to the clubhouse on Figueroa street with 
a list of books bearing on the subjects being studied 
by the club, as suggested by the heads of the various 
departments, and in March, April and May fully five 
aed books were taken out and read by club mem- 

S. 

I wish to sav the club has a wonderfully interesting 
and inspiring library of its own, which I am informed 
was assembled by individual donations of books or 
money on the club’s twenty-fifth birthday. The maga- 
eine table had occupied my attention thoroughly, while 
awaiting Mrs. Simons’ arrival there one day this week, 
ae felt much like a bee on a bank of blossoming 
ee had a wonderful birthday party latelv.” Mrs. 
ee S continued, “with an immense birthday cake 
at a general merry-making. You see we are the 

est club in the city and have sixteen hundred mem- 


trivial and amusing 


wives, 
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bers. The charter members were present and we had 
the history of the club from the founders. I am pleased 
to say we have followed the high ideals of those pio- 
neers to this day, in ever-widening and upward circles 
as opportunity offered. Then we participated in the 
reception to Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, giving a lunch- 
eon in her honor. We have enlarged the clubhouse and 
improved it this year, and this summer we are keeping 
open house Friday afternoons for visiting club friends. 
There are informal programs and this innovation is 
proving immensely pooular.” 

But I was most deeply interested in the department 
of Public Affairs. Here the women work out among 
themselves first, later to unfold and enforce, their 
altruistic ideas in civic circles. Here again committees 
discuss and study thoughtfully various public ques- 
tions and reforms, to report their findings and recom- 
mendations to the club in general assembly. Mrs. E. 
K. TIfoster is the general chairman with the following 
subcommittees and chairmen: Municipal Art, Mrs. Don- 
ald Skeele; City Council, Mrs. Emma Reed; Civil Ser- 
vice, Mrs. C. F. Doyle; Education, Mrs. W. S. Post; 
Public Health, Dr. Julia Johnson; Industrial Rela- 
tions, Mrs. Iantha Densmore; Legislation, Mrs. M. H. 
Pehr; Public Library, Mrs. G. V. Wright; Municipal 
Music, Mrs. J. J. Abramson; Parks and Highways, 
Mrs. Lafon Brinker; Recreation, Mrs. George Barra- 
clough, while Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, Mrs. C. H. 
Langmuir and Mrs. J. J. Abramson have been inter- 
ested in the subject of city planning, looking towaru 
the appointment of a city planning commission for tne 
building of a city beautiful. I was curious about speci- 
fic cases of work. 

“Well, we examined the matter of the city budget 
and the city charter and these subjects were brought 
before the club thoroughly and clearly by experts. We 
took a survey of the recreation facilities of the city, 
not merely in a curious attitude but in order to be 
helpful to the officials, In all our work it is the en- 
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deavor to co-operate with the public officials in the 
enforcement of law and order and to promote any 
good movement.” 

“Vou ask about the Morals Efficiency Committee. 
When the red-light abatement act went into effect we 
foresaw that a good law could not be tested and prob- 
ably would not be enforced if it became everybody's 
business and yet no one’s in particular. For such a 
purpose this committee was formed. Our policy has 
heen to work quietly—the more quietly, the more ef- 
fectively. Many persons do not know of this agency 
for the promotion of better morals and the protection 
of the weak, wayward or ignorant. We have found 
the public officials ready to co-operate and have done 
much good.” 

This is Mrs. Simons, the executive, at her desk as 
she appeared to me one morning this week at the 
Friday Morning Club’s beautiful clubhouse on Figueroa 
street. About her lay the papers she was preparing 
for the yearly report and we were discussing the club 
year’s activities, only a brief survey of which we 
touched. Familiar, you say? And yet do we ever stop 
to think of the immense significance of such an or- 
ganization, of these weekly programs, of such women 
as Mrs. Seward Simons directing, in the life of the 
community, especially under full enfranchisement of 
women? Ask our public officials. Ask those who seek 
to evade progress or the best moral condition for the 
city or state. Ask those who seek public betterment. 

We salute the woman’s club, even in embryo state. 
We salute the Friday Morning Club. We salute Mrs. 
Simons, its president. 


Because the sheriff of Jackson county, Illinois, will 
not inform the governor how many persons he intends 
inviting to witness the execution of a negro murderer, 
the latter has been reprieved six times. The sheriff 
practically tells the governor it is none of his business, 
since the law does not specify; the governor retorts 
that the occasion shall not be turned into a gala time 
for the rabble, two thousand of the sheriff's “guests” 
having witnessed a previous negro hanging. It is a 
disgraceful controversy and indicates forcibly the need 
of an amendment to the criminal code of the state. In- 
stead of the dignity of the law being upheld. this ex- 
hibition renders it farcical, 
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NOVEL OF PERMANENT VALUES 


By Arthur Denison 

Y a new edition of “The Way of All Ilesh’ coupled 

with a brief introductory note by Professor Phelps 
of Yale, attention is redirected to this posthumously 
published work of Samuel Butler. Considerable time 
has passed since Arnold Bennett, braving superlatives, 
proclaimed it to a startled audience as “one of the great 
novels of the world.” But even this unexpected push 
toward popularity seems not to have greatly increased 
its readers, nor to have made the book anything ap- 
proaching a “best seller.” And indeed, this reluctance 
on the part of the general reading public in accepting 
it—for more than thirteen years have passed since the 
book was first printed—is no slight reason tor believ- 
ing in the permanency both of the novel itself and of 
its position in English fiction. 

Stimulus for the present increasingly-wide reading 
of Butler undoubtedly comes from the long leading-up 
to “Major Barbara.’ In that preface Mr. Shaw admits 
that many of the ideas commonly considered his ex- 
clusive personal property originated with the author ol 
“The Way of All Fiesh;’ “a statement easier to believe 
than many of his affirmations,” Professor Phelps re- 
marks. In fact, almost every thesis concerning hus- 
band and wife, or parent and child, around which Mr. 
Shaw has built numerous plays finds its source in these 
“extraordinarily fresh, free and future piercing sugges- 
tions” of Butler’s. 

In these days of accumulating perplexity in regard 
to marital and parental relationships, this novel is ot 
particular meaning and moment. While its author was 
too much of an artist ever to provide blanket solutions 
for the problems in which he involved his characters, 
a mere reading is an effective mental counter-irritant to 
social ills and affords a real impetus towards honest 
thinking. The book itself is as largely autobiographi- 
cal as Goethe’s “Sorrows of Werther.” So much so, 
in fact, that although written in the late Victorian sur- 
roundings of the eighties, its publication was delayed 
until a year after Butler’s death in 1902. 

While concerning four generations of the English 
middle class, respectable, ‘“‘God-fearing’ family ol 
Pontifex, the story is mainly the life of the son of the 
youngest generation, Ernest. It is the history of his 
moral, intellectual and spiritual regeneration; of his 
overcoming every odious obstacle which ignorance and 
blind conventionality could heap upon him. Although 
almost pre-natally intended for the church, as_ his 
father before him, Ernest became a modern Job in his 
doubts and tribulations. He would have rewritten the 
prayer book and generally made over the Church of 
England; but realizing the futility of such desires he 
aid the thing next best and declined orders. Then one 
by one his idols, whether in the flesh and blood = or 
merely in his own imagination, developed clay feet 
which he melted away with his own tears. He tried 
becoming a sort of free-lance at saving souls, but the 
sudden realization on one such mission that what he 
had supposed to be a passion of the spirit was in truth 
one of the flesh ended in his finding himself in jail 
charged with assault. Ernest stood this ordeal far bet- 
ter than either his father or his mother; and in thei 
turning from him he saw clearly for the first time how 
shallow, sham and diaphanous was the Christianity 
which they professed. These six months in prison 
were the really formulative ones in his life, for there he 
had a chance to take stock of himself and set his mind 
and his soul in something approaching order. The 
task after his release was both difficult and discourag- 
ing. Yet he had gained a new strength and balance 
which Jed him finally to material and spiritual peace. 
The three great problems which Ernest met and 
wrestled with were his relations to his father and 
mother, his wife, and his Maker. Butler in delineating 
these struggles is bitter in his attacks upon the stupid- 
ity and egoism with which most parents rear their 
children; on the commonplaceness and deteriorating 
influences of much that passes for married life; and he 
is merciless in his demolition of the great number of 
“believers” who “would have been equally horrified at 
hearing the Christian religion doubted, and at seeing it 
practised.” But he is never the hysterical propa- 
gandist, never anything but honest and clear-thinking 
to the best of what seems a great ability. He loved 
nothing better than to stir up a hornet’s nest. He 
barbed his pen with real and rare satire. He revelled 
in calling himself the “enfant terrible” of literature and 
it is plausibly certain that he believed it. But he is not 
at bottom destructive, for no matter what props of old 
belief he knocks from under orthodox Christianity it is 
only the creaking machinery of religion which he is at- 
tacking. One continually feels his very great faith “in 
something as yet but darkly known which makes right 
right and wrong wrong;” in something above creeds 
and institutions. 

It has long since become platudinous that neither the 
strength nor the beauty of great poetry can be fully 
realized with the first reading. That is equally true of 
“The Way of All Flesh.” It is scarcely the book for 
the shoddy-minded; but intended rather for the person 
who is not afraid of doing a certain amount of mental 
gymnastics even if only for the glow which comes with 
exercise. Perhaps, this is the wrong time of year to 
suggest such a book for it is not the conventional 
“August reading” of those whose intellectual activity 
is confined to tales, as Henry James described them, 
“chiefly by ladies, for and about children, romping 
through the ruins of the language in the monthly maga- 
zines.” (“The Way of All Flesh,” by Samuel Butler. 
EK. P. Dutton and Co. Bullock’s.) 


David Lloyd-George, Britain’s new minister of war, 
says the jig is up, so far as the Germans are con- 
cerned. Great Britain has “crossed the watershed.” 
Here speaks the down-to-date, practical man. <A score 
of years ago the expression would have been “crossed 
the Rubicon,” but no such old stuff is to be found in 
the little Welshman’s vocabulary. 








ART AND THE PAINLESS UPLIFT 


By Randolph Bartlett 


a HERIE may be places where the old idea of help- 


ing the extremely poor still exists—the idea that 
was typihed by the fashionable woman driving up to 
the tenement in her brougham, and leaving tracts and 
kind words with people who needed food and a little 
of life’s sunshine. But the satirists did their full duty 
by this sort of charity, so that gradually it fell into 
disrepute, and the well-meaning persons who engaged 
in it either found other ways of expending their ex- 
cess energy, or reformed their methods. Which leads 
directly to the consideration of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement and the Neighborhood Playhouse on Grand 
street. 

Of the Settlement itself I know little, excepting what 
is exemplified in the Playhouse. Exploring this Yid- 
dish Fifth Avenue one evening many months ago, I 
came to a neat little red brick building, chaste in 
architecture and inviting in appearance, with a simple 
oval sign, “Neighborhood Playhouse” swinging over 
the door. Little hand-made posters announced 
various forms of entertainment, musical, dramatic, 
terpsichorean, and cinema. Later, | learned that the 
workers of the Henry Street Settlement had estab- 
lished this unique institution for the purpose of de- 
veloping the latent artistic talents of the young men 
and women of this Ghetto. The population in the dis- 
trict is almost exclusively Jewish, though there is a 
scattered representation from Italy and Russia, with a 
few other nationalities as well. They are not the poor- 
est people in the city—the Jews seldom are, even in 
the lower strata,—but the life is drab and sordid, the 
streets ugly, almost as ugly as certain fashionable 
ones. There is not much joy here, not much to awaken 
the finer instincts. «And so the Neighborhood Play- 
house was established. 

One of the unique features of the theater is that all 
the work is done by the boys and girls, young men 
and young women, of the neighborhood themselves, so 
far as is possible. If a play is to be given they make 
their own costumes, build their own scenery and prop- 
erties, make their own sketches of the settings and 
color schemes—in short, they have a complete theatrical 
producing establishment, thoroughly equipped, with 
the result that everything they do tends toward a 
simplification of the production. Thus they achieve 
results from necessity which many of the more ad- 
vanced producers work out from closest study of the 
science of elimination. So all kinds of artistic talent 
have been discovered and developed, from the mixing 
of pigments to the impersonation of tragedy. All this 
I had seen upon several visits to the Playhouse, but 
never in such striking form as last week, when three 
one-act plays and a series of esthetic dances were 
given in aid of the cloak and suit workers, who had 
been locked out by an unscrupulous organization of 
manufacturers—this being, | believe, the first case in 
the history of New York where, practically, every paper 
took the side of the toilers and brought such pressure 
to bear upon the employers that just in the last few 
days they have been forced to recede from their arbi- 
trary position. 

Three plays were given: “The Price of Coal’ by Har- 
old Brighouse, “The Marriage Proposal” by Anton 
Tchekoff, and “A Night at an Inn” by Lord Dunsany. 
The latter, a typical fantasy by this brilliant Irishman, 
Was written by him expressly for these players, and 
presented to them, following reports received by the 
author of their remarkable presentation of his one-act 
play, “The Glittering Gate.” It is the story of the 
adventures of a “dilapidated gentleman,’ mentioned 
usually in the lies as The Toff, and a group of sailors 
who, with his aid and under his guidance, had stolen 
a wonderful ruby, which was the only eye of the idol- 
god Klesh. The thieves had been followed all the 
way around the world by three priests of Klesh. Two 
oi the sailors had been killed by the priests, and there 
now remained but three and The Toff. There was no 
escaping these pursuers and so The Toff leased an 
iin in a place far from neighbors and awaited devel- 
opments. The sailors grow uneasy and want to take 
the ruby to London, believing they have given the 
priests the slip. The Toff tells them to do as they 
see fit, but as the three leave the inn they rush back, 
saying that the priests are coming. In this extremity 
the sailors rely upon The Toff, whose cleverness is 
proverbial, and who never fails to get them out of 
ticklish situations. The Toff proves his cleverness, by 
a series of ruses whereby he lures the priests into the 
inn, one at a time, the sailors killing all three. It is 
a straight case of self-defense, so they have no fear 
of the police, the long knives of the dead men show- 
ing what their intentions were. With the priests dead, 
everything looks like clear sailing, and the quartet 
starts a jubilation. While they are estimating what 
they will get for the ruby, there is a heavy, slow, 
stamping sound. Enter the hideous idol-god himself, 
swaying along. He shuffles to the table where the 
ruby lies, places it in his forehead, where it immediate- 
ly shines with a brilliant light. The god shuffles out, 
but the climax is not yet. A deep, deliberate voice is 
heard off stage, calling “Mr. William Jones, Able Sea- 
man,” and an invisible and irresistible force draws Bil! 
out into the night. There is a scream, and the voice 
calls another, and so on, the curtain falling as the 
clever Toff himself staggers out through the door, im- 
potently clutching at furniture and doorframe. 

On its face, it would seem quite evident that this 
is not a play to be attempted by rank amateurs, the 
saving grace being that the amateurs of the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse are not rank. The Washington 
Square Players themselves never gave a better per- 
formance—I mention this coterie because their work is 
rather along similar lines. Never have I seen a better 
impersonation of the English adventurer, the man of 
good antecedents gone wrong, than that of David 
Solomon as The Toff. Makeup, voice, movements, all 
were true to life. And the sailors! It was Cockney 
dialect and a great deal of it. Mark the names of the 
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men to whom the parts were assigned—Max M. kap- 
lan, S. P. Zalmanovic, Sol Friedman. But you would 
think that the Bow Bells were still echoing in their 
ears. Yet certain managers insist that character acting 
must be done by “types!” 

Ichekoff’s farce was brilliantly done also—with 
speed, broad method, and a full appreciation of the 
grotesquerie. “The Price of Coal” was well acted, but 
the playing was unimpressive because the piece itself 
has little to recommend it, except a certain passage 
of dialogue between two women whose lives had been 
passed at a colliery. With the greatest possible fatal- 
ism they discussed accidents, deaths, the probability 
of the son of one of them having been killed in the 
falling of a cage that morning, the funeral benefit 
money, and so on. They had lived through it all so 
often that they had passed the point where they felt, 
the contrast being brought out by a young woman, 
recently arrived, in love with the man whose death 
is believed to have occurred, and who is horrified at 
the calm, unfeeling attitude of the older women. It 
does not ring true. From what we know of the collier 
folk, death never loses its terrors, despite its con- 
stant imminence. It tastes a bit like propaganda. 

In the dances which closed the program, technique 
may have been lacking and one noticed no Pavlowas, 
but the spirit of youth and enthusiasm was there, the 
joy in doing the work. Many of the girls were truly 
beautiful, and after the gyrations of the stagey cory- 
phees of the vicinity of Times Square it was a distinct 
relief to find a stage thus occupied. It was the un- 
spoiled spirit of play in the dances that made them 
unique. They can never be reproduced in a commer- 
cial theater, for, removed from this distinctive atmos- 
phere, there is little doubt that the dancers soon would 
lose the one element that makes them so charming. 

Certain of the by-products of this theater are almost 
equal in interest to the performances themselves. For 
example, in a spacious foyer, there are hung a multi- 
tude of pictures, changing from time to time as pur- 
chasers appear. They vary from purely imaginative 
works, to designs for staging. In line and color they 
show absolute originality of thought for the Neighbor- 
hood folk are never imitative. That is one of the aims 
of the directors of the enterprise, to teach the younger 
generation to do its own thinking, 

Which brings us back to the point of departure— 
art and the painless uplift. There is little suggestion 
about the Neighborhood Playhouse that the intention 
is to improve the mind. It is distinctly for the pur- 
pose of entertaining and amusing. It makes these 
people forget that they are in poor circumstances, that 
the quarter is ugly, that city life must in the nature 
of things be largely unattractive. It is a home of 
beauty and art, not a museum into which these things 
are imported, but a home where they are created and 
lived with. The people take a natural and laudable 
pride in the place, for they are never permitted to 
forget that it is just what they themselves make it. 
One can imagine them visiting certain of the garish 
theaters up town and witnessing cheap and tawdry, 
albeit extremely expensive productions, and returning 
to their own Playhouse with deepest satisfaction. And 
if this spirit of pride does not make for better citizen- 
ship among the dwellers of the Grand street section, 
they who have the interests of the semi-foreign (par- 
don the hyphen) element at heart, will find great 
difficulty in devising a better way. 

New York, July 14, 1916. 


My Lady Dauntless 
This is my Lady Dauntless, 
Whose cyes,-when my strongholds fell, 
Saw the flag of victory waving 
From my soul’s high citadel, 


A health to my Lady Dauntless! 

She is the comrade whose trust 

Fires the congueror’s heart within me, 
Though my banners are trailing in dust. 


Drink deep to my Lady Dauntless, 
The friend of the spirit in me 

That, with or without her, will triumph 
In the tilts of eternity. 


SARA SCHMUCKER 





(Rights reserved) 


Sonnet 


Dan Cupid once for canvas took my heart 
And painted there a picture of your face 

In all its tender loveliness and grace. 

How cleverly and with what simple art 

He plied his brushes. With his golden dart 
He made the background, finer than old lace. 
A perfect medium on which to trace 

Your delicate perfection part by part. 


So now, dear one, by memory retained, 

I keep you in my heart eternally. 

You have been made a captive, O what bliss! 
Though you have nothing lost, I much have gained. 
Though held fast in my soul, you’re just as free 
As when you gave me your first timid kiss. 


-——WILLIAM VAN WYCK 


The Vision 


Joyous the idler lies in wind-blown grass 
‘Neath spreading oak the livelong April day. 
Watching the white sails on the shimmering hay, 

Or giant ferries as they swiftly pass, 

And there beyond, the mighty mountain’s mass. 
The meadowlark alights, then darts away 
To lilt to silent mate a song of May. 

The idler dreams of maid whose charms surpass 

Diana’s own, a virgin morning-born. 

With loving, trusting soul, and vision wise, 

Whose blithesome coming is like dawning morn, 
Whose eyes are pilot-stars in midnight skies; 

While dreaming of her joy-illumined face, 

Forgot is time; the world is boundless space. 


—BELLE COOPER 
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GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


T | we could believe the daily newspapers, the Wale. 


4 front labor troubles would have been settled eye, 
twenty-four hours im the last six weeks. These fog 
casts of an end of the strike continue with regularjy 
But it is now seven weeks since the longshoreme 
made their bold bid for a ten per cent Increase ; 
wages, and the issue is now a much more serious 08: 
than the mere adjustment of wages. There is not. 
newspaper in the city which faces the situation yj 
any degree of courage. Four of the five are avOW: 
champions of labor unions, but only the Bulletiy a 
the News are urging the longshoremen’s cause wi 
any show of zeal. The Chronicle’s convictions are- 
favor of the open shop but they are only to be & 
covered between the lines. It is the same old sto, 
and its motif is to be found in the same old place 
the advertising department. The biggest advertise; 
are the department stores; they imagine that their by 
iness would totter without the patronage of the lab: * 
unions, and they shiver at the bogey of the boyco | 
which confronts them should they persist in using te | 
columns of a newspaper inimical to the unions. Hey. 
it is that the only publicity the cause of the open shy 
is given in San Francisco is through the necessar} 
limited circulation of the Argonaut, the sole stalwg | 
and uncompromising foe of the ruinous tyranny of #4 
unions. 
kook OF 

Even if the differences between the shipowners ait 
the longshoremen are patched up, as is still confident; 
predicted by the labor union sympathizers, the ey 
of union domination on the waterfront is in sight. Th 
business men of San Francisco have had a painful ap 
expensive lesson this last month, and their long-sutie. 
ing or apathy have disappeared. About 50,000 tons 
unloaded freight—$2,500,000 worth of merchandise- 
together with the paralysis of the lumber industry 
proved too stinging an object lesson of their humily 
tion, to say nothing of the disgraceful scenes that hay 
been witnessed daily on the wharves of this famon 
port. The positive stand enunciated in the resolution 
of the Chamber of Commerce, reviewed in this columi_ 
three weeks ago, has been followed by equally Positii 
ection. A law and order committee has been organize 
with the announced policy of establishing the opa 
snop by sending armed guards to the waterfront whe 
the police fail in their duty of protecting non-unig 
iabor. In anticipation of the long campaign whic. 
must be waged before the principles of the open shy 
can be undeniably established at this port the Chambe 
las started to fortify itself with a fund of $1,000,00) 
ore-third of which, it is said, is already subscribed. 


x 


But leadership is even more essential than money i 
s‘ch a struggle, and those who woutd free San Fran 
cisco from the thralldom of a union-driven community 
lave yet to discover their leader under whose command 
they are willing to enlist. In the past there have been 
numerous similar attempts, but they failed owing to 
iack of loyalty and cohesion in the ranks. The mo 
ment that a surrender to the unions seemed immediate | 
ly profitable to the individual, the individual surren; 
dered. In twenty vears the forces opposed to unionism 
have won but a single victory, when Patrick Calhou 
shook off the yoke which was throttling the 4 

: 


Railroads. 
k kK x 


There is no more insidiously contagious germ thi 
that of the strike fever. While half a dozen union 
have been debating the advisability of declaring a ' 
“sympathetic” strike to aid the longshoremen, it wai | 
thought to be an auspicious season to invade the nor | 
union ranks of the United Railroads. The persistent! 
rumors that there was at last to be a strike among 
the platform men culminated last Friday evening with 
a ridiculous but none the less disgraceful demonstra 
tion of riotous lawlessness on Market street. The 
Municipal Railway employes, of course, are all men 
bers of the Carmen’s Union, and the active aid of4 
few of them was enlisted by the trouble-breeders. In 
the rush hour, a Municipal car was deliberately stalled 


across the tracks at Third and Market and trolley . 


wires of the U. R. were cut. The blockaded cars ol 
the private corporation were stormed by agitators wh0 
used both argument and force in attempts to induce 
the motormen and conductors to leave their posts. Out 
of 2,000 platform men only two “struck.” Traffic om | 
Market street was soon restored after a few arrests 
had been made. The Municipal carmen who figured 
in the riot, in imagining that the United Railroads was 
beyond the protection of the law, were, perhaps taking 
a leaf out of Mayor Rolph’s book. When the mayor 
himself has set the example of defying orders of the 
courts where the city’s rival in street railroading was 
concerned, what restraint by law and order can be 
expected in the mind of the $3 a day platform man? 


* ck ok 


As a matter of fact, there is more likely to be trouble 
in the ranks of the Municipal Railways than in thost 
of the United Railroads. The former’s employes g¢ 
$3 a day for eight hours, but are not satisfied. The 
United Railroads men get from 2714 to 30 cents 2! 
hour and work ten hours, but are content. It 1s 4 
curious and instructive condition. 


Political circles here are intent on the Los Angeles 
situation in regard to the senatorship which is regarde 
as an impasse and another stroke of Hiram Johnsom$ 
luck, If Willis Booth and Judge Bordwell both remail 
in the field, victory for Johnson is regarded as a fore 
gone conclusion. The only hope of beating Hiram lies 
in the Regulars concentrating on one candidate. Af 
they determined to repeat the folly of six years 280: 
Why can not the two candidates submit their fate !° 
a committee to determine which of the two is tHe 
stronger man? Certain it is that if Southern Calr 
fornia desires to hang on to one of the senatorships 
either Booth or Bordwell must get out of He conhs 
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Distinguished Journalist's Career Ends . 
Not alone to those newspaper men who knew him 
nally, among whom I am happy to count myself 
but to every member of the craft in the west 
se of loss in the announcement of the 
I think, well 
have been termed, here in Los Angeles, our most dis- 


nerso 


nne, 
must come a sen 
death of Major Ben C. Truman, who may, 


tinguished journalist. Ben Truman’s connection with 
the California newspaper world began away back in 
the early seventies, when he first visited the state, after 
, remarkable career in the east, in the course of which 
he had been army officer, war correspondent, and of- 
Fer on the staff of President Johnson in the troublous 
5 of the latter’s administration. His first associa- 
of the west, I believe, was with the 
old Los Angeles Daily Star, which he owned from 18/3 
to 1876. In later years his correspondence from Egypt, 
Morocco and Palestine to the San Francisco Chron- 
‘cle added much to his fame. He was a voluminous 
writer. the author of a dozen books, mostly concerned 
with the west he adopted in the prime of life. Of what 
nse is it to recount the many honors which his fellow 
men heaped upon Major Truman? His greatest honor 
is in the place he held in the affection of all who knew 
him. He passed out in his eighty-first year, and they 
had been eighty as full years as ever were lived by any 


man. 


days 0! 
tion with papers 


Back From Auto Trip 

W. D. Longyear is home, after what he must regard 
as one of the most delightful vacation trips he ever 
enjoyed. No prosaic train carried the Longyear family 
on the way to their old Michigan home, from which 
they have just returned. It was by auto that they 
journeyed east, going over the old Santa Fe Trail to 
Colorado Springs and stopping en route at the Grand 
Canyon, Santa Fe and Pueblo—thence over the Pike’s 
Peak Highway to St. Joseph and on along the Lincoln 
Highway to Chicago, to complete the trip with a tour 
of Michigan. And all over good roads, with the ex- 
ception of the Mojave Desert and portions of Illinois, 
the Security Savings cashier tells me. The return home 
was made by rail, not that 200 miles in an auto was too 
much for the Longyears but because the press of busi- 
ness demanded the early return of the banker. 





Practical Johnson Politics 


In doing the expected by appointing a Los Angelan 
lieutenant-governor and tactically announcing that he 
would himself resign when the senatorial contest be- 
comes a little warmer, Hiram Johnson has created no 
sensation, merely exemplifying the canny sense of 
practical politics which even his enemies admit he 
possesses. The surprise, if any there be, has been 
rather that Congressman W. D. Stephens should have 
consented to accept. I would opine that, perhaps, the 
congressman had come to the conclusion that bridging 
the gap between the regular Republicans and the erst- 
while Progressives will be no easy engineering task, 
even for a man whose earlier efforts were in the build- 
ing of railroads, and decided that two years in the 
governor’s chair would have a better spanning quality 
than any amouwnt of protestation in favor of Hughes 
for president. Despite the statement from Judge Bord- 
well that he will not leave the race to allow a clean cut 
contest between Willis H. Booth, as the representative 


, of the regulars and Johnson, bearing the progressive 


stamp, I do not believe the Los Angeles school board 


; head will cut an appreciable amount of that delectable 


is Y 


summer necessity, “ice,” in the campaign for the Re- 
publican senatorial contest. In fact, it is to be believed 
that had it not been for silly statements to the effect 
that Judge Bordwell was forced into the race to gratify 
the personal spite of another man against Booth, the 
former jurist would have withdrawn ere this. With 
what interested eyes must George S. Patton watch the 
Situation in the enemv camp. I am inclined to place 
little credence in rumors from the north which assert 


» that Senator Phelan will, secretly, throw his support 


to Johnson. To those who know the man such an 
assertion is ridiculous and his straightforward en- 
dorsement of Patton gives the lie to it. But it cannot 
he denied that by putting so popular a southerner as 
Stephens in the governor’s chair Johnson will succeed 
In mitigating, to an extent, the natural aversion of this 
aac to a northern candidate for the second senator- 





Summer Evening Musical 


Summer evening musicals have a charm of their 
any At the residence of Mr. and Mrs. William Dodd 
riday evening, the wind through the open windows 
a Over a sea of lights spread about the foot of 
mp Hill like a shining carnet. It bore the scents 
fore and gently dissipated all atmosphere of 
sud Hii if any lingered, about the charming program 
anne mac Holtenhoff, Mr. Evans, Miss Lockwood 
aes : ord Lott. Miss Holtenhoff is a dainty little 
sede airly a-flutter with the ecstacy of her song as 
a sea If Miss Lockwood played for her, as well 
sine accompaniments to her own songs, and her 
We) hands on the keyboard are almost as 
aria fe Ng as her lyric soprano voice. She sang an 
pe om “Madam Butterfly’ with superb effect, and 
| ed an Indian lullaby, a composition of her own. Mr. 
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Evans also played for himself and sang old English 
numbers as well as the last-moment-new-one. Mr. 
Lott sang in a duet with Miss Holterhoff, their voices 
so richly blended that the request for an encore was 
too insistent to be denied. Mrs. Lott accompanied, as 
she always does when her husband sings. 





Friend W. Richardson’s Greeting 


One of the welcome visitors at The Graphic office 
this week was Friend W. Richardson of Sacramento, 
not, however, on political business bent. It was prin- 
cipally of things printorial and affairs of newspaper- 
dom, with its usual web of intermingled friendships and 
mutual interests such as all news and editorial men 
acquire we talked. Every summer the jovial “State 
Treasurer brings his family to the southland for an 
outing at Long Beach, which was one occasion for this 
Los Angeles visit. As his pretty and charming daugh- 
ter, Miss Ruth, is exceedingly popular both in Los 
Angeles and the beach city the Richardson home is the 
center of much more than political interest. However, 
Friend W. joins Harlan G. Palmer, in engineering a 
luncheon this evening at the Hotel Clarke in honor of 
Governor Johnson. 





One Thrifty Newspaper Reporter 


Newspaper employes, particularly reporters, are so 
notoriously improvident that I am tempted, for the 
reputation of the craft and not with the purpose of 
pointing out the exception that proves the rule, to call 
attention to a former member of my Pasadena staff, 
Arthur Bixby, who now handles ship-news for the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Though I think he maligned 
himself Bixby used to boast that he “was a stingy man 
and proud of it.” I remember the boys in the city 
room would “josh” him unmercifully on the fact that 
he once went on a week’s trix to San Francisco and 
returned with, I believe eleven dollars of his funds 
intact. To come away from San Francisco with any 
money left they regarded as not merely marvelous but 
well nigh disgraceful. About a month ago Arthur 
called at The Graphic office while in California on a 
month’s leave of absence and joked a bit about his 
thrifty habits. I am just in receipt of a note from 
him, written in Honolulu, and saying “Landed with 
$119 TI couldn’t bear to snend in California,” and signed 
“Economically yours.” Jt may be that the threat the 
other Pasadena News boys used to make, that they 
would come to live with Bixby when he became a mil- 
lionaire, will yet be carried out. 





Irving Way’s Gruesome Memento 


Among my bookish friends I know of none more 
mild of temperament yet more excitedly interested in 
reports of the military movements in the great Europ- 
ean conflict that Irving C. Way. In the recent momen- 
tous events, beginning with the loss of Kitchener and 
his staff. Mr. Way has repeatedly, with almost savage 
avidity, bought the papers of editions a few hours 
apart, the headlines of which he breathlessly reported 
to various friends over the telephone. At present he 
is proudly displaying a murderous-looking steel pro- 
jectile, about the size of one’s little finger, cruelly 
pointed and heavy and fluted. The gruesome memento 
was sent to him by a friend in London and js one of 
those rained down upon Londontown in the recent Ger- 
man zeppelin raid. Mr. Way keeps the precious article 
carefully wrapped when not upon exhibition, and I 
believe feels a special personal participation in the war 
in its possession. 


Bumps for Auto Sanity 


S. A. Bishop, claim agent of the Pacific Electric. is 
a gentleman for whose initiative and general abilities 
I have the highest respect. but I wish to warn Mr. 
Bishop that if he persists in his desire to install “thank- 
you-marms” in the smooth highways of this vicinity 
he will be run over one of these foggy nights by a 
revengeful autoist. It is out of the goodness of his 
heart and anxiety to protect the railway treasury that 
Mr. Bishop has evolved his plan of placing bumps 
across the highways, fifty feet from railroad cross- 
ings, and in urging the scheme upon the state railroad 
commission he has the support of the Board of Public 
Utilities and the Automobile Club. But Mr. Bishop 
should know the automobile temperament well enough 
to realize that there are few drivers who would not 
rather be killed occasionally than to be forced to slow 
up to go over a bump at every railway crossing. 





From Record to Movies 


It is interesting to note the advent of so many local 
newspaper men in the scenario end of the motion pic- 
ture game. It should mean much toward the better- 
ment of the silent drama, for no class of writers pos- 
sesses greater qualifications for this particular line of 
art than the well-trained newspaper man. He has the 
material of life itself from which to draw, experiences 
gained through first-hand intercourse with neople in 
every walk of life. and a keen analytical mind with an 
eve for the dramatic incidents and the high-lights. One 
of the latest of the recruits to the scenario ranks Is 
Earl Strachan. former police reporter of The Record 
and one of the best known of the local “typewriter 
wielders.” Mr. Strachan, I understand, has joined the 
Vogue Film Company’s scenario department, signing 
a contract at a princely stipend, according to newspaper 
standards. 


Poets on Horseback 


Even in these days of automobile ascendency in 
Southern California, horse-back touring has not been 
entirely abandoned by its devotees. as witness the trip 
which my writing friends. Henry Herbert Knibbs and 
Ralph Coole, are now taking to the north, emulating 
for ten days or two weeks the example of that other 
writer, James Smeaton Chase, whose “Coast Trails of 
California” has become almost a classic. Chatsworth, 
thirty-five miles from the starting point, was the first 
stop of the mounted poets—an hour’s run in a machine 
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but a good, comfortable day’s horseback ride, allowing 
time for literary discussion and wooing the muse which 
ever is inspired by California scenery. Knibbs, I hear, 
is so busy grinding out novelettes for Popular maga- 
zine that he has had little time, since his return to 
Los Angeles from New Mexico last spring, for riding, 
and the vacation is a real one for Ralph Coole, whose 
ardent spirit has been too long harrassed by the prosaic 
duties of the word-a-day world. His verse should 
profit greatly by this little interlude in the open. 


Choosing Our Candidates 


Here is a little incident showing how the people, 
emancipated from a boss-ridden convention system, are 
exercising their precious rights in choosing their dep- 
resentatives. In this case the candidate involved hap- 
pens to be a Democrat—his managers were but bow- 
ing to the necessities forced upon all the political par- 
ties by the state primary law. At the house of a friend 
of mine a young woman called Sunday morning and 
asked to see the “assistant housekeeper.’ The latter 
afterward told the purpose of the call. “She wanted 
to see how many votes in this district a man could get 
for office, and she had me sign a paper she had to 
make up a list.’ “Who was it that wanted to run and 
whose petition did you sign?’ she was asked. “Oh, I 
don’t know his name, all I know is that he is a Demo- 
crat and as I expect to vote for Wilson I thought it 
would be a good thing to vote for him, too.” “But,” 
she was told, “you were by your signature ordering 
that man to run for office. What do you know of his 
fitness?” “Why, I don’t know anything about him ex- 
cept that he is a Democrat and any Democrat is good 
enough for me.” Substitute Republican, or Progres- 
sive, or Prohibitionist and you have an example of 
how the people choose their candidates. 





“Russian” the Language in Pasadena 


In a newspaper of less sobriety than the Pasadena 
Star such a headline as “Preparations Under Way for 
Russian the Drive Toward Lemberg” would be regard- 
ed as but an example of the unfortunate levity with 
which copyreaders are too often afflicted, but IT am 
wondering whether Brother Charles H. Prisk, in a 
search for the anonymous «Artemus Ward upon his 
staff was not obliged to enter the composing room. 
Certainly, an intimate acquaintance with his news force 
does not bring to mind a single person who would be 
likely so to affront the sense of propriety in a town 
where there are no mental side doors to which to be 
“russian” headline cans. 


Harry Barnhardt in New York 


Harry Barnhardt—he is Dr. Barnhardt now, since an 
eastern scribe hung the title on him—is back at his 
favorite pastime of organizing large choruses, I see. 
This time it is in New York, where Harry is engaged 
two or three days a week and where he has been the 
object of much newspaper attention since he took up 
the organization of a community chorus. It must be 
nine years since Harry Barnhardt left Los Angeles, but 
this city is still the richer, musically, for his having 
paused here for a few years in his restless career. It 
was Barnhardt who was director for a long time of the 
big Apollo Club, a mixed chorus which fell upon evil 
days after his departure. He was also one of the four 
founders of the Gamut Club, the others having been 
Frank Colby, Charles Farwell Edson and W. Francis 
Gates, the latter now my music critic. From here, ] 
believe, Harry went to San Diego. He is a graduate 
of Pennsylvania University. His alma mater sent him 
out as an engineer, never dreaming that he would turn 
out to be an exponent and leader of community singing. 
Engineering did not long hamper the spirit of Harry 
Barnhardt. Somewhat of a soldier of fortune, with 
an invisible candle flare ever Ieading him on, he has 
made his way about the country. His headquarters for 
several years past have been at Rochester, N. Y., where 
he has charge of a city chorus of a thousand voices 
and also directs what is, perhaps, the largest vocal or- 
ganization in the country made up of employes of a 
single concern, two hundred men and women who 
work for a large optical corporation in Rochester. 





Public Apathy and Public Funds 


As an example of the remarkable non-partisanship 
of California and the matter-of-factness of the voters, 
amounting to apathy. the call of a solicitor one day 
this week was a striking illustration. I was presented, 
as were the various members of my staff and all persons 
in the office on matters of business at the time, with 
five petitions; three urging candidates in different 
camps to run, one for single tax and another praying 
for the allowing of cabaret dancing. That is variety 
for you! Take your choice. Of course, this is a mat- 
ter of business with the solicitor. But this is one way 
the public money is squandered in special elections 
brought about by discontents, and an irresponsibility 
and an air of humor is injected into matters of public 
policy. 





Rival Ireland’s Loveliest Shamrocks 


From Fred Robbins, nature lover and companion to 
many visitors at Mount Tamalpais and Muir Woods, 
comes a good story. The brown tree-mold that forms 
the floor of the northern California open-air cathedral 
is plentifully sprinkled with delicate three-leafed wind- 
flowers, for all the world like luxuriant clover leaves. 
Recently Fred was escorting a party of travelers 
through the Woods. Among the visitors was an en- 
thusiastic Irish officer to whom the trefoil pattern 
made strong appeal. “Faith, an’ I niver saw any finer 
shamrocks in dear old Ireland,” said the Cantain with 
emotion. “An’ may I pick a bunch?” But under 
Uncle Sam’s strict ruling this pleasure was denied, to 
the great disappointment of the Irish traveler and to 
the regret of the genial guide. Robbins is a famous 
raconteur and knows more about tree history than he 
can tell in a day’s trip, or even a week’s sojourn, in 
the forest. 
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Representative Bankers of Southern California 





STODDARD JESS 

Y PON the recent retirement of J. B. 

/ Elliott from the presidency of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and 
the elevation of Mr. Jess to that office 
a new leader of the banking fraternity 
was installed. As vice-president of the 
First National Mr. Jess became known 
to the Los Angeles public in 1904. Pre- 
vious to that time he had had an exten- 
sive banking experience. After gradua- 
tion from the University of Wisconsin, 
his native state, he entered the employ 
of the First National Bank of Fox Lake, 
Wisconsin, for a preliminary training. 
Later he became associated with his 
father as cashier of the banking house of 
George Jess & Co., of Waupun, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Jess continued there until 1885, 


when he moved to Pomona, California. 
There he organized the First National 
Bank and was its cashier until 1898 when 
he retired for a time to regain his health 
which had become impaired through 
overwork. In his residence here Mr. 
Jess has been called to serve his city in 
many capacities of trust. 





JOHN BISHOP COULSTON 
K EEVEN years ago J. 6B. Coulston 

4 visited Pasadena in search of health. 
Not only did he find it but he found 
also a prolific field for his financial tal- 
ents, which previous to 1905 had had 
abundant opportunity for exercise in 
Coudersport, Pennsylvania, where he had 
been engaged in banking. Shortly after 
his arrival in Pasadena Mr. Coulston 


organized the Covina National Bank at 
Covina and the Colton National Bank at 
Colton and served as president of both. 
He immediately assumed an important 
position in financial circles, and assisted 
in the organization of the National Bank 
of Riverside and the Traders Bank of 
Los Angeles, becoming vice-president of 
both. Two years afterward he bought 
the Crown City Bank of Pasadena, a 
small state bank, which rapidly grew 
under his administration until in 1909 
it was nationalized. Later the Crown 
City National was consolidated with the 
Pasadena National and the National 
Bank of Commerce, and is now known 
as the National Bank of Pasadena, of 
which he is president. He is also presi- 
dent of the Crown City Savings Bank 
of Pasadena. 


JAMES CALHOUN DRAKE 
M4 RD DRE who has been the 
iva president of the Los Angeles Trust 
& Savings Bank from its inception, has 
been a resident of Los Angeles just twen- 
ty years. Jn that period he has been 
identified not only with banking circles 
but with almost every public movement 
that has made for the best interests of 
He is also director in the First 
National Bank, Pacific Mutual Life In- 


surance Company, and Southern Califor- 


the city. 


nia Edison Company; and a member of 
the leading clubs and business organiza- 
Mr. Drake is one of the few naval 
He 
is a native of Arkansas and a graduate 
of the United States Naval Academy in 
Annapolis in the class of 1880. After 
eleven years in the navy he resigned 
with the rank of liteutenant in 1896, since 


which time he has been a resident of 
Los Angeles. 


tions. 


officers who ever became a banker. 





MARCO H. HELLMAN 
i the exploitation of strictly home 


products Los Angeles feels a pardon- 
able sense of pride in Marco H. Hell- 
man. Seldom has a man seen the finest 
business block in a community rise upon 
the site of his father’s residence before 
he, himself, reached the age of thirty. 
The H. W. Hellman building now oc- 
cupies the site of the old Herman W. 
Hellman home and when it was erected 
Marco Hellman was just about thirty 
and the Hellman building was by far the 
finest structure for business purposes in 
Los Angeles. Marco Hellman, now 
president of the Hellman Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, active vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank of 
Los Angeles, and director in more than 
twenty other banks in Southern Califor- 
nia, was born and raised in Los Angeles, 
attended the schools here and graduated 
from the Leland Stanford University. 
His father, Herman W. Hellman, and 
his uncle, I. W. Hellman, were two of 
the pioneer financial giants of Califor- 
nia. As executor of his father’s estate 
which is a large business itself, Mr. Hell- 
man is identified with a multiplicity of 
interests to which he gives that same 
careful attention that characterizes his 
banking business. 


WILLIS DOUGLAS LONGYEAR 
"T’ WENTY-SIX years is a long time 


4 and when it has been passed in the 
service of a single institution it makes 
one almost an integral part of that es- 
tablishment. Will Longyear has been a 
part of the present Security Trust & 
Savings Bank ever since it had its be- 
ginning on the east side of Main street 
near Second, and when the entire “force’’ 
numbered only three. In the twenty-six 
years of his service he has been in an 
active capacity always, first as teller 
and later as cashier of the old bank,— 
now as cashier and secretary of the pres- 
ent big enterprise. Nearly a hundred 
thousana depositors are now on _ the 
books of the bank and probably a large 
majority of them at one time or another 
have had pleasant dealings with its cash- 
ier. Mr. Longyear came to Los An- 
geles in 1889 after five years of bank- 
ing experience in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
and became connected with the Security 
the following year. Three years later 
he was married to Miss Ida A. Mackay, 
a daughter of Captain A. F. Mackay, one 
of the pioneer builders of Los Angeles. 
His investments have been wise and 
conservative, yet always of a character 
tending to make for the betterment of 
his community. 





E. D. ROBERTS 
ROM San Bernardino to Los An- 
geles, via Sacramento, came E. D. 
Roberts to assume the position of vice- 


H 


president of the First National Bank 
here upon the recent retirement of J. M. 
Elliott as president and the advance- 
ment of Stoddard Jess. Mr. Roberts 


for the four years immediately preceding 
his connection with the First National 
had been state treasurer. Mr. Roberts 
was born in Cambria, Wis., about 
fifty-one years ago. He attended 
school at Duff College and the Western 
University of Pennsylvania. After hav- 
ing experience in the claim department 
of an eastern railroad he embarked in 
the banking business at Bridgewater, 
S. D., in 1886. Two years later he came 
to California and in 1888 he and his 
father became associated together in the 
First National Bank of Colton. Subse- 
quently the Roberts purchased an inter- 
est in the San Bernardino National 
Bank, to the presidency of both of which 
institutions E. D. Roberts succeeded 
upon the death of his father. Later the 
younger Roberts organized the San Ber- 
nardino County Savings Bank and the 
First National of Rialto. 


ROBERT IRWIN ROGERS 

EPRESENTING the National Bay 

of California on this page is pp. 
sented this little line or two of RJ 
Rogers, the vice-president. His care 
as a financier has been upon _ firme 


foundations, to which he can point wil, 


pardonable pride. Strict attention + 


business, keen insight, straight-forwar.. 


ness and affability have sent hi 
rapidly to the fore. Starting wi 
this bank as a clerk in 1891 } 


Rogers remained until he left for bro 


er work as cashier of the First Nation} 


Bank of Pasadena, where he remaine 
from 1905 to 1907. He then returned 
his first bank as cashier and is now vit 


president. Mr. Rogers is equally as wel 
known in social and hunt circles as i 
finances, being actively interested in th 
Valley Hunt Club of Pasadena, Midwie 
Los Angeles and Crags Country Clubs 
of the California and University Chub 
of Los Angeles and of the Bohemum 
Club of San Francisco. Mr. Rogers i 
a native of Illinois, a graduate of Eurek 
College, Eureka. Ill., and Telchmannisek 
Institute, Leipsic, Germany. 





BOYLE WORKMAN 
R. WORKMAN is a genuine natit 
son not only of California but af 


His early education wé 
received in Santa Clara College, and later 
in St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles 
from which institution he graduated ™ 
1887. After graduation he was associated 
with his father, W. H. Workman, as 4 


Later he entered 
[ 


N 


Los Angeles. 


sistant city treasurer. 
the American Savings Bank as one ° 


its organizers and assistant cashier. He 


became vice-president and retained th! 


office until the consolidation with the 
Home Savings Bank of which he 1s 10 
vice-president. Mr. Workman is a mel 
ber of the Los Angeles Athletic anid 
Country Clubs; Chamber of Commert® 
and has served on the Public Servi 
Commission. Few men are better know 
in Los Angeles than Mr. Workmall: 
who has watched the town of his nalt 
ity grow from a mere Spanish-Americ® 
hamlet to a city of the first class. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


WAS brought into touch, a few days 
| ago, with the great musical past. 
through enjoyable conversation with a 
foman who is the dean of the Los An- 
geles musical profession—though now 
for several years retired. Before I men- 
tion the name of this honored woman, 
let tis trace backward our steps. She 
worked with Rossini in the presentation 
mnie “Stabat Mater,” in Paris about 


1865 or °66, I do not know the exact 


date, but he died in 1868. Rossini, it 
will be remembered, never did any sert- 
ous musical work, save for church or 
oratorio, after 1829, when his “William 
Tell” did not receive the welcome from 
the public to which he thought it en- 
titled. Now, remember that Rossini was 
born in 1792; his life period thus touch- 
ing that of Mozart and entirely over- 
lapping that of Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Schumann. He saw the rise 
of Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt and the 
climax of their composition. So it was 
no small thing to be thrown into con- 
junction with such a musical star as 
Rossini, the composer of “The Barber 
of Seville”? “Semiramide” and the “Sta- 
bat Mater.” And now for the connecting 
link of those days with our own. Mrs. 
Jennie Twitchell Kempton is the musi- 








Mrs. Kempton in 1855 and Today 


cian to whom I refer. She is passing 
her declining days with her daughter, 
Mrs. oeerianiiton, and is as much 
alive to musical beauties as ever. She 
was born in 1837, the daughter of a 
musician who later became the band- 
master of Sherman in his famous “march 
to the sea.” A vocal prodigy in her 
youth, she was soloist with the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society at the early 
age of fourteen years and was the first 
in America to sing the contralto role in 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” ‘A few years 
later she went to Europe to study and 
passed three years there, attaining the 
proficiency that brought her before King 
Victor Emmanuel, in Florence, Emperor 
Napoleon III and Empress Eugenie, in 
Paris, and before Queen Victoria, the 
grandmother of the present King of Eng- 
land, in London. As a souvenir of the 
latter appearance, she received from tlie 
Queen a beautiful India shawl, which 
she holds as chief of her artistic me- 
mentos. Returning to America, Mrs. 
Kempton sang sixty nights with Theo- 
dore Thomas’s orchestra and took part 
in the great Peace Jubilee given in Bos- 
ton under the direction of “Paddy” Gil- 
more. In this jubilee there was a chorus 
of ten thousand, an orchestra of a thous- 
and and audiences of forty thousand. It 
was the finest possible example of music 
by the wholesale. Several times return- 
Ing to Enrope for study and travel, Mrs. 
Kempton finally settled in Chicago where 
she passed fifteen years and later came 
to Los Angeles, where she has resided 
for twenty-five years. Down to ten 
years ago, she was active in the teach- 
ng profession and formed many voices 
that have since become locally prom- 


inent. Even at the advanced age of sev- 
enty-nine she occasionally is seen at 
artist recitals and concerts, always with 
an encouraging word for the younger 
talent. She has been the teacher of hun- 
dreds, perhaps into the thousands, and 
has implanted in many a heart and mind 
the love for the beautiful as exemplified 
in artistic singing. Truly, such a life is 
an inspiration to any woman. Sixty years 
of active teaching—years of making 
friends for music—and for herself! 





In the passing of Wenzel Kopta, at 
Venice, last Friday, there was taken a 
unique figure among California must- 
cians. He has lived there quietly for 
the last ten years. Just prior to that 
time he inherited about $100,000 from 
an estate in Bohemia. Mr. Kopta was 
born in Prague, Bohemia, in 1844, and 
came to this country when twenty years 
of age. In a volume of Theodore 
Thomas programs I! find him listed as 
soloist with the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
orchestra, led by Theodore Thomas, 
January 19, 1867, nearly fifty years ago. 
His co-soloist was Minnie Hauck. Mr. 
Kopta graduated from the Prague con- 
servatory. On Kubelik’s coming to 
America, the two became intimate 
friends. He is said to have owned a 
Stradivarius violin, presented to him by 
the Prince of Hanover, father of the 
present prince. Mr. Kopta left a widow 
and six children. Ten years ago he was 
occasionally seen at the Gamut Club and 
at intervals played in public, but in the 
later years kept closely to his home. He 
was cordial and kindly in manner and 
his artistic status was such that his 
passing leaves a vacancy among Califor- 
nia musicians of his rank. 





Alfred Metzger tells how “Sir” Henry 
Heyman, well known violinist of San 
Francisco, played a joke on his friends 
several months ago. Heyman invited a 
group of musicians. among them Wal- 
ter Damrosch and Josef Hofmann, to a 
banquet and had delivered to himself a 
letter, which he later read to the ban- 
quetters. It purported to be from a com- 
mittee which earnestly entreated Hey- 
man not to make a speech at the dinner 
as his speeches were well known and 
they could not stand another one before 
such distinguished guests. Heyman 
seemed rather displeased and dejected 
by this letter and was the recipient of 
many consolatory remarks. It was not 
until several weeks after the hanquet 
that it was learned that he himself wrote 
the letter as a hoax on his friends. 





Mrs. Gertrude Parsons is teaching in 
the summer school of the University 
of California at Berkeley, this year. She 
will conduct classes in the special work 
of teaching music in the high schools. 
Mary L. O’Donoughue, who has been 
instructing classes in musical apprecia- 
tion at the Polytechnic High School, will 
take a special course under Prof. Seeger 
of the same university; although, with 
Miss O’Donoughue’s special fitness for 
her present position, made by her long 
experience in instruction, her travel and 
her aptitude for teaching, I do not think 
that Prof. Seeger will be able to tell 
her much she doesn’t know about music, 
in the schools or out. 





Another club for the purpose of creat- 
ing interest in local musical composi- 
tions has been formed, this time by Mrs. 
J. H. Ballagh. As the natural desire of 
the amateur composer’s heart is to hear 
his or her composition performed in 
public, and as there are many in Los 
Angeles who seek to express their ideas 
through the medium of notes, this club 
should be a success. The officers are as 
follows: Oscar Rasbach, president; 
Hague Kinzie, vice-president; Millicent 
Virden, second vice-president; J. H. 
Dixon. treasurer; Mrs. K. M. Williams, 
recording secretary, and Ruth Shaffner, 
corresponding secretary. 





Several former Los Angeles musicians 
are listed as New York soloists for next 
season. Edna Darch is under the man- 
agement of Antonia Sawyer; Charles A. 
Bowes is active in vocal circles and is 
teaching his class in Maine, for the sum- 
mer; Lester Donahue is booked for a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, for 
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Blow-outs are a thing 
of the past if you use Norwalk 


Tires. 


Scientifically balanced, the 


wear is evenly distributed—no part is sub- 


jected to any undue strain. 
Seldom does one of these Tires fall 
Norwalk Tires suit everyone’s 


HIGHEST MILEAGE. 
under the 10,000 mile mark. 


This results in giving 


needs and cost no more than ordinary inferior tires. 
FOLDER ON REQUEST. 


Los Angeles Saddlery & Finding Co. 


General Distributers: 


Norwalk Tire Co. 


Cor. Pico and Hope Streets Phones: F4462, Main 7852 


October 23, and later will give recitals 
in Boston, Chicago and other cities. 





Writing concerning the last perform- 
ance of the season of Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s London Symphony orchestra, 
the critic of “The Observer” speaks of 
“the performance of many works that 
have fallen flat for want of proper re- 
hearsal,” and suggests that “frequent 
public practice seems to be the alter- 
native. The audience could easily be in- 
formed that the work was receiving 
second, third or fourth rehearsal, and 
being so informed could decide whether 
it was worth the hearing.” That is an 
idea which might well be adopted in this 
country in connection with opera per- 
formances. How would it do to adver- 
tise that “the first appearance of the 
Carusini opera will be in the nature of 
a dress rehearsal, the performers not yet 
having been acquainted with the plot of 
the opera or its stage situations. The 
second appearance will be a second re- 
hearsal, in which the chorus will have 
guessed at a good many of the stage 
situations,” etc. Thus, the real perform- 
ance could be postponed to a future en- 
gagement. ‘And the same plan might be 
taken where an orchestra tries to ac- 
company a chorus in oratorio on only 
one private rehearsal. 





Among the Rhode Island cavalrymen 
on the Mexican frontier is Hans Schnei- 
der, a prominent pianist of that state. 
If all the troops and companies were 
equipped with movable pianists the 
coming assault on Mexico might be more 
immediately effective. Los Angeles easily 
could equip several regiments. 





Hubert Parker’s Pasadena High 
School band was featured in a recent 
number of Musical America (N. Y.). 
Mr. Parker has a band of twenty-six 
pieces in the school and three orches- 
tral classes. His enthusiasm and ability 
is doing much for Pasadena music. 





Margaret Jarman, the Los Angeles 
operatic mezzo soprano, made her debut 
in the Ravina Opera Company, Chicago, 
July 1, as Siebel in “Faust.” Other mem- 
bers of the company are Millo Picco, 
Moreaneeenmeston. Henri Scott and half 
a dozen more principals. Miss Jarman 
is reported to have made a decided suc- 
cess. 

On return to her native city, Mme. 
Melba found musical conditions not at 
all to her liking, with no symphony or- 
chestra or chamber music. So she is 
now heading a large musical club to im- 





prove matters. 





The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 1916 
Summer School now in session 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at 16th St. 


Home 72147. Write for catalogue. 


Harvard School cfilitary) 


Cumnock School of Expression 
and ACADEMY 


NEW LOCATION 
Vermont Avenue at First Street. 


REGISTRATION DAY— Oct. 3, 1916 
Summer School now open at 
1534 So. Figueroa 
Helen A. Brooks, Director 





Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gifts for All Ocensions 


O'HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
cy Pasadena 
Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 








Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 


Resident and Day Pupils. Accredited 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 


VIOLONCELLO 
ALEX SIMONSEN 


Soloist and Teacher 
Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 
Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Bldg. 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Director Music First M. FE. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach. Los <An- 
geles, Cal. 





RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 
431 8S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 





Melbourne is about the 
size of Los Angeles, but much behind it 
musically. 


Beach House For Rent 
FOR RENT FURNISHED—7 room 
modern house at Redondo. By month 


or year. Inquire at Graphic Office, 
A 4482, Broadway 6486. 
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By Robert O. Foote 


F John Howard Lawson—it is easy to 
* believe he is the youngest playwright 
known—had confined his “Servant-Mas- 
ter-Lover” to the exposition of the fairy 
tale properly comprised under that rather 
enigmatical title and had not, through a 
wayward tendency toward attempted 
logical explanation and through stage 
necessities, strung it out into a full even- 
ing’s entertainment, he would have pro- 
duced a sufficiently diverting vaudeville 
playlet. As it is, he has turned out a 
dramatic concoction which must leave 
most of those who see it this week at the 
Morosco, where it was given its premiere 
last Sunday, wondering what it is all 
about and why. In order to introduce 
his heroine into the fairyland where she 
meets =the-=‘Servant-Master-Lover’ of 





only real act, is marvellously beautiful, 
even strpassing the settings for “Up- 
stairs and Down.” 


Sure-fire Farce Pleases 

Venerable old farce situations, pre- 
sented in bucolic scenes, the effects 
heightened by the delight which always 
comes to the theater-going public in see- 
ing hayseed in the false hair of its favor- 
ite stock actors, are bringing many 
laughs at the Burbank this week, where 


“C. O. D.” is being shown. We have 
three convivially inclined men of the 


same initials, “C. O. D.” who pretend to 
be widowers, we have their three wives 
turning up at the same farmhouse, all 
pretending to be widows and pursued by 
their ribbon-counter boys who later de- 
velop into sons of millionaires and then 
to complete the perfect balance we have 


MAUDE FULTON. IN HER OWN PLAY, “Ties 


whom she has dreamed the author pre- 
sents a first act kidnapping, reason for 
which he does not deign to state in a 
third and final act apparently designed 
for that exact purpose but leaving to our 
overstrained imagination the real mys- 
tery of why the hero ran off with an ex- 
ceedingly distressed small female Irish 
person. In his second act, however, he 
does in a series of three scenes transport 
us with considerable art to the land of 
make-believe into which this same un- 
happy young Irishwoman finds herself. 
It is exceedingly slight material from 
which to construct even a comedy. Ida 
St. Leon struggles valiantly with a role 
which seems longer than Shakespeare 
conferred on Hamlet. She is appealing, 
wistful, delightful. aul Harvey, big and 
blustering, is quite as uncertain as his 
audiences as to what the thing is all 
about. Possibly, reading his lines in this 
happy-go-lucky manner he gets out the 
hest there is in them. Mary Servoss, 
unfortunately, has a stuffed doll part 
which affords absolutely no opportunity 
to this magnetic actress. Leo Carillo im- 
parts his usual deft touch to an Italian 
detective impersonation. The cast is a 
large one and perhaps the best bit in it 
is done by Fred Tiden. Scenically the 
production or rather, the second and 


three beautiful daughters of the exceed- 
ingly canny couple who own the farin. 
There is, to make the offering officially a 
farce, a mixed bedroom scene in which 
the three deceitful wives are ushered into 
and undress in the bedrooms occupied 
by the three erring husbands—not, how- 
ever, by their respective life partners. 
It is all hackneyed material, but it pro- 
vides excellent fun. The best things of 
“C. O. D.,” though, are the interpolated 
songs and dances which the three hus- 
bands, Frank Darien, Ralph Bell and 
Harry Hollingsworth walk through the 
imaginary walls of their bedrooms to give, 
Darien’s burlesque dance indicates that 
if this versatile actor falls upon evil days 
in stock a brilliant future awaits him in 
the varieties. His work in the play, 
however, is not to be compared with tie 
spontaneous humor he has imperted to 
other of his characterizations. The cast 
is a large one and if the performances 
of the principals are to be gauged upon 
the number of laughs provoked Bessie 
Tannehill is the popular hit of the show. 
Isdith Lyle, Dora May Howe and Nau 
Carter make such winsome country maids 
that rustic boarding houses hereabouts 
are likely to have a good summer busi- 
ness. Herbert Farjeon does an excellent 
bit as a country bumpkin. 
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BROADWAY 
BET 1ST and 2ND 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 
The Public Demands A 2d Week 


Beginning Sunday Nite Positively Farewell Week 
Oliver Morosco Offers Maude Fulton’s Great Comedy 


“Tile, BRAT” 


Good Bye Week Here 
MAUDE FULTON AND 
splendid Morosco Cast of Los Angeles Favorites in 
Nites and Sat. Mat. 25c to Tie. Bargain Mat. Wed. 25c & 50c. 











Broadway near Highth St. 


MOROSTCO THEATRE Phones; Main 271, A 5343. 


Patrons are urged to be seated evenings 8:30 sharp and 2:30 on matinee days. 
SECOND BIG WEEK BEGINS SUNDAY MATINEE 


“SERVANT-MASTER -LOVER” 


A WHIMSICAL MYSTERY COMEDY IN 83 BEAUTIFUL ACTS. 
A DELIGHT FOR THE GROWN-UPS AND THE CHILDREN AS WELL. 
Nights, 8:30 sharp, 10c to Tic; Mat. Today & Sun., 2:30 sharp, 10c to 50c. 








este 
Main Near 6th 


BURBANK THEATR F 1270, Main 1270 


SECOND BIG WEEK BEGINS MONDAY EVENING 


Mat. Today & Sun. Bargain Mat. Today 
Burbank Stock Company 


“C. OQ. D.” 


A Screamingly Funny Farce Comedy in 4 Acts 


All the Burbank Favorites in the Cast 
Nites, 10 to 75c; Mat. Today, 10 to 50c. 








THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
EKivery Night at 8, 10-25-75. Boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 16-25-50¢, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Priceg. 





MELVILLE ELLIS, at the Piano, IRENE BORDONI, Songs; EDNA BROTHERS 
& CO., “The Might Have Beens;” “MURRAY BENNETT, Comedian: MLALLEN 
& CARSON, Skaters and Dancers; TIGHE & JASEN, Comedian & Ingenue: LI- 
BONITA, Xylophone; WERNER & AMOROS CO., European Novelty: CLARK & 
HAMILTON, “A Wayward Conceit.”’ 

Symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. Pathe semi-weekly News Views 





SUPERBA THEATRE Broadway at Fifth. 10-20-30c 


THIRD WEEK BEGINS MONDAY, JULY 24 


“God's Country—and the Woman” 


The Biggest and Most Vital Film Drama We Have Ever Shown. 








WOODLEY THIEATER 4), 12.30 2 9730 68130, 8, 9:30 


ONE WEEK—BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 24 


WALLACE REID and CLEO RIDGLEY 
In “THE SELFISH WOMAN” 


Garrick Theatre 


Broadway at Eighth 


Charlie Chaplin in “The Vagabond” 


Carlyle Blackwell and Muriel Ostriche in 


‘Sally im Our Alley” 











Shows 9-11- 


Prices 1 
1-3-5-7-9 


10-20-30 
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Miller’s Theatre 842 So. Main St. 
WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY. WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS 


George Walsh and Anna Luther in “THE BEAST” 


THE VIRILE STORY OF A BAD MAN’S REFORMATION 
Added Attractions: “Mutt and Jeff’ and Hearst International News Pictorial 


Of the new numbers formally announced 


on the program, the most popular is the 
delicious satire of the typical “silly ass” 
Englishman, which is presented by the 
male member of the team of Clark and 
Hamilton, you may take your pick as to 
which name fits. eorge MacFarlane 
has a pleasing baritone voice but his 
program would be more welcome if he 
did not feel it incumbent upon him to 
follow the example of every other bari- 
tone or tenor who has been here in the 
last six months in rehearsing for us 
again the geography of the country 
through which the River Shannon flows 
and in giving explanation of how Ireland 
was named. Harry Tighe is two sizes 
larger than his dainty companion, Sylvia 
Jasen, but one is inclined to think their 
act is three times funnier with this win- 
some half measure of femininity than it 
would be without her. MHarry’s sotto 
voce manner of putting over his wheezes 
deprives half the audience of the humor 
which is presumed to lurk in his remarks. 
Libonita is a ragtime fiend who restores 
the xylophone to popular favor with a 
few of the catchy airs of the day. Half 


Diverting Bill at the Orpheum 


What is technically known as the 
“headliner” does not appear at all by 
naine on the printed program at the Or- 
pheum this week and, possibly, she did 
not appear on the stage at more than 
one performance, but certainly honors 
for at least one matinee went to Violet 
Romer, who presented dances inspired 
by Shakespeare and gave one of the most 
pleasing terpsichorean offerings even of 
this rich season, when few vaudeville 
bills have been complete without an ex- 
emplification of classic dancing. Miss 
Romer’s Puck is a delightful conception 
and her “Unsigned Symphony” is uniqtte. 
It is in “Vanity” that she touches her 
highest level, portraying a white peacock 
and closing the number perched, with 
feathers spread, on a huge death head. 
She 1s assisted by Clyde McCoy, an ac- 
tor of winning voice, who, in a decidediy 
colorful “fool” costume, aids in impart- 
ing a Shakespearean atmosphere. The 
act, however, was marred by an inclina- 
tion on the part of the temporary ot- 
chestra leader to attract attention to him- 
self through his gymnastic gyrations. 


—— — ———F 
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“47 jg made up of hold-overs, but 
en rise the best acts of last week. 
‘ne Gladiators repeat their truly won- 
derful acrobatic performance; Claudia 
Albright and Mario Rodolfi, in a shlighi- 
ly varied repertoire of opera airs, add 
musical touch; Wilfred Clarke, with his 
company, repeats his laughable farce, 
“Who Owns the Flat?” and Nat M. Wills 


is the same silly coot as always. 


Polish Improves “The Brat” 


Polish has made “The Brat,” which 
played this week at the Mason, an even 
more engaging brain-child than ero ¢ 
she went to San Francisco; so that she 
is now prepared to appear before eastern 
audiences who are presumed to know bet- 
ter what is truly artistic. Even Maude 
Fulton herself seems to have improved— 
but then success and the attendant hap- 
piness in it always make for beauty in a 
woman, and there’s no mistaking the 
fact that Miss Fulton looks her success. 
Her spontaneity and sparkle is the same 
and yet remains as fresh and deliciously 
unique as if newly conceived. In fact, 
now that “lines” and technique no longer 
trouble the company every one seems to 
enjoy the little quirks of fancy and hu- 
mor as much as the attdience, which dou- 
bies the pleasure. The Bishop's eyes 
fairly twinkle in expectancy of “The 
Brat’s’ demand to “swat that fly.” A 
Burt Wesner makes a fine bit of charac- 
terization of this same Bishop. Edmund 
Lowe has made the most noticeable 
study of his part and is duly appreciated 
by the audience which in quite opposite 
fashion indicates the excellence of 
Wyndham Standing’s interpretation ot 
the smug, young vivisectionist-saint. 
Mary Edgett Baker, a rather sophisticat- 
ed debutante, rendered the part of An- 
gela Smythe, a designing society bud 
awakened to womanhood through pain, 
4 notable contrast to “The Brat.’ Jn 
fact, this is a role that has wonderful 
opportunities for portraying depth of 
suppressed feeling. Gertrude Maitland 
as Jane Depew, the artist, rose to her 
highest in her cruel torture of her but- 
terfly rival. Lillian Elliott, James Cor- 
rigan and Marjorie Davis lend distinc- 
tion to lesser roles. Its piquancy, its 
whimsicality vet truth to types in the 
hands of so excellent a company should 
make “The Brat” a great sticcess in the 
cast, as it has been in the west. 
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Offerings on the Screen 


Never. perhaps, has the difference )e- 
tween American and European photo- 
plays been better demonstrated than by 
comparison of “The Masque of Jife” 
on view at the Majestic this week, with 
flm offerings produced in this country. 
Crude in photography and, judged by the 
Los Angeles standard, poorly staged and 
directed, this European picture is, never- 
theless, full of real thrills and genuine 
drama. True, the handling of a few of 
its situations make them unintentionally 
humorous and the acting of the big mon- 
key, billed as the star of the perform- 
ance, 1s more apt to create laughter than 
suspense, but there are stunts in “The 
Masque of Life” which put the Keyston- 
ers to shame, 


Dustin Farnum, always a big drawing 
card, is achieving new honors this week 
at the Woodley, where he is annearing 
in “Davy Crockett.” The photodrama is 
not only one of unusual interest, splen- 
didly screened and marked by many 
beautiful settings including a wonderful 
snow scene, but it has a real nunch. One 
of the most remarkable incidents in the 
story is the scene where Farnum, as 
Davy Crockett, saves Winnifred King- 
ston, the dainty heroine, from the wolves. 
In the rough cabin where they have tak- 
en shelter, Crockett by miraculous 
Strength, with his arm as a _ brace, 
holds the door throughout the entire 
night against the onslaught of the rav- 
enous wolves. This scene is tensely 
thrilling and is only one of the notable 


points in this picture, which is above the 
average. 


Morosco Play Will Continue 


“Setvant-Master-Loyver,” J. H. Law- 
sons new comedy at the Morosco The- 
ater, will begin the second and last week 
of its engagement with tomorrow’s 
matinee. This play, which Oliver Mo- 
TOSCO 1S presenting for the first time on 
any stage at the Morosco Theater, tells 
the whimsically beautiful love story of a 
little Irish girl, and the remarkable treat- 
ment of this theme furnishes many genu- 
ig surprises throughout the production. 
scenically, “Servant-Master-Lover” is 
the most brilliant dramatic production 
that has been seen in Los Angeles for 
Many seasons, and its wealth of color 
and beauty has been attracting remark- 
ably favorable comment. In the leading 


LOS 


role of the production is Ida St. Leon, 
and the cast includes Mary Servoss, Leo 
Carrillo, Fred Tiden, Emelie Melville, 
Howard Scott; Paul Harvey, William 
MacDonald, Joseph Eggenton, Herschel 
Mayall, and others. 


Farewell Week for “The Brat” 


Next week will be the farewell one 
for Maude Fulton and “The Brat” at the 
Mason Opera House. The second and 
positively last week of the return en- 
gagement of this popular play begins at 
the Mason Opera House Sunday night. 
When “The Brat” was produced at the 
Morosco Theater, it was predicted that 
it would prove one of the comedy sensa- 
tions of the year, and these predictions 
have been more than carried out by nine 
weeks for “The Brat” to capacity busi- 
ness at the Morosco Theater, following 
which, it broke all theatrical records in 
San Francisco with four weeks at the 
Cort Theater. Its return to the Mason 
Opera House in Los Angeles was agreed 
upon by Oliver Morosco because of the 
hundred of requests from theater patrons 
who were unable to see it upon the 
occasion of its former engagement. 


Ruth St. Denis at Berkeley 


Any one who has visited the Greek 
Theater at Berkeley will be intensely in- 
terested in the announcement that Ruth 
St. Denis, Ted Shawn and a selected 
company of coryphees are to present a 
symbolic dance pageant July 29 in that 
classic open-air playhouse. Every year 
a great artist is asked to appear before 
the students and the invitation has been 
regarded as a high honor and a unique 
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for stages, and the like. 
designs most of the big scenic and girly 
shows, and in his own act evidences of 
this will be seen in his stage sets, which 
he evolved from celebrated paintings, 
and in the gowns of Miss Bordoni A 
sketch will be offered by Edna Brothers 
and her company; it is called “The 
Might Have Beens,” and is the story of 
a childless couple who in the twilight 
dream of the children that might have 
been—but are not. ~The little ones are 
visualized and this is done by two clever 
youngsters who impersonate the boy and 
the girl of the parents’ dreams. Murray 
Bennett 1s a singing comedian that 1s 
different; just how, one must decide for 
himself, but with his quips and jests 
and songs, he stands quite apart. Jack 
McLallan and May Carson, in Scotch 
tartans and kilts, will do unusual roller 
skating and dancing, and the Werner 


and Amoros company, an European 
novelty organization, will be another 
new act. Clark and Hamilton in “A 


Wayward Conceit,” will remain over, as 
will Harry Tighe and Sylvia Jasen, and 
Libonita, the xylophonist, and there will 
be the usual fine orchestral concerts and 
the Pathe semi-weekly news views. A 
week later the Orpheum will present for 
the first time here on any stage Theo- 
dore Kosloff, Viasta Maslova and their 
Russian ballet with their own orchestra. 


Second Week for “C. O. D.”’ 


Because of the demand for seats, “C. 
O. Dy the funnsyetarce comedy at the 
Burbank Theater, will begin its second 
and what is announced to be positively 
the last week at the Main street play 
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privilege, Miss St. Denis being the first 
dancer ever accorded such recognition, 
In such settings the contrasting religious 
beliefs of the practical ancient Egyptians, 
of the gracefully imaginative Greeks 
and of the ascetically mystic Hindus, as 
to the after-life especially, offer artistic 
conceptions of exceptional beauty and 
interest. In rhythmic dances and appro- 
priate colorings the useful arts of Egypt 
will be pictured and the descent of the 
soul to the Hall of Judgment where, be- 
fore Osiris, the heart is weighed and 
judged, the varied kaleidoscope of Greek 
life and the poetry of the Greek mythol- 
ogy wherein the powers of music and 
joyous nature contend with and for the 
spirit of man after death, and the ascent 
of the soul of the devout East Indian 
through many lives to the heights of 
Nirvana or perfect consciousness, Amony 
the dancers are many well known Los 
Angeles society men and women, includ- 
ing Margaret Loomis, Ada Forman and 
others. A symphony of forty will fur- 
nish the musical settings. Miss St. Denis 
and her company also will contribute 
their beautiful art to the San Diego Ex- 
position August 5, to Los ‘Angelans at 
Exposition Park in the Stadium August 
12 and at Santa Barbara August 19, for 
a charity event being planned by the so- 
ciety folk there. 


Orpheum Promises Good Bill 


Regular midsummer vaudeville 1s what 
the Orpheum will have to offer for the 
week bevinning with the Monday matt- 
nee—vaudeville all of a lightsome nature, 
though in quality of the best. The new 
headliner is Melville Ellis, talented pian- 
ist. who brings with him Irene Bordon, 
a French singer. Ellis is also possessed 
of another talent—an odd one for a man, 
but one in which he particularly excels 
—-designing clothes for women, settings 
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house Monday night. In the last week 
the Burbank has announced several 
broken records for attendance, because 
of the popularity of this farce. The story 
of “CGC. O, Di aturnishes a world of 
laughs, and is of the sort to make one 
forget the blues. Heading the cast are 
Edith Lyle and Harry Hollingsworth, 
while Douglas MacLean, Dora Mae 
Howe, Warner Baxter, Ralph Bell, Vera 
Lewis, Winifred Bryson, and many 
others are included. Now in preparation 
at the Burbank Theater, to follow the 
proauction ot ©. OF) Daiaas The 
Fibber,” a new comedy which will be 
given for the first time on any stage at 
the Burbank with an exceptional cast. 
It is by Grace Livingston Furniss, au- 
thor of “The Man on the Box.” 


Third Week for Film at Superba 


Imperative demand, as instanced by 
packed and overflow houses, has again 
led the Superba to break all its rules, and 
to retain for another, the third week, its 
excellent film drama, “God’s Country 
and the Woman.” The third week of 
the big Bear Valley story will begin 
Monday. The orchestra has been en- 
larged, special new music has been pre- 
pared for the week, and in every 
way, by the installation of fans and cool- 
ing apparatus, the comfort and pleas- 
ure of patrons has been looked after, 
while ways have been devised to expedite 
their handling to prevent undue waits 
and eliminate delay. While the Superba 
has under its present regime always ad- 
hered to one film a week, in this case it 
was found impossible to do so. But— 
the third week will positively be its last 
here. 


“Selfish Woman” at Woodley’s 


Wallace Reid and Cleo Ridgley will be 
seen at the Woodley next week in “The 
Selfish Woman,” a thrilling photodrama 
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VF you have not (tried our 
| special After Theatre 

Supper at One Dollar per 
plate, you are missing some- 
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written especially for them by Hector 
Turnbull. In “The Selfish Woman,” they 
are provided with a story which gives 
them both great opportunities to show 
their ability. The story has to do with 
the adventures of a young civil engi- 
neer, the son of a wealthy and unscrup- 
ulous banker, and the beautiful daughter 
of a money-mad society woman. How 
the girl marries the engineer for his 
money, only to have him disowned by 
the father to wreck his son’s career, and 
how they eventually renew their old 
love, is presented in a series of unusual 
scenes and gripping situations. A small 
village was burned one night for the 
filming of “The Selfish Woman.” The 
village was erected at the Lasky Ranch 
and nearly five hundred people took part 
in the scenes. 


Western Photoplay for Miller’s 

Handsome George Walsh and pretty 
Anna Luther are the starring combina- 
tion in the new “made in Los Angeles” 
Fox production to be shown at Miller’s 
Theater for one week starting Sunday. 
The picture is “The Beast” and is a 
virile, out-of-door story of a bad man’s 
reformation. It is full of the breeziness 
of the West and is a love and adventure 
play produced in the usual lavish Fox 
style. Besides the two popular stars 
the cast includes Herschel Mayall, Ed- 
ward Cecil, Henry De Vere and Clyde 
Benson. A new “Mutt and Jeff”? comedy 
by Bud Fisher and the interesting Inter- 
national News Pictorial will complete 
the program. 





Chaplin Film to Continue 


So popular is the latest Charlie Chap- 
lin Mutual release, “The Vagabond,’ 
proving at the Garrick Theater that it 
will be continued for a third week. As 
an added attraction Manager Seth Per- 
kins will present the photoplay “Sally in 
Our Alley,” featuring Carlyle Blackwell 
and Muriel Ostriche. ) 


“Daughter of Don” Coming Soon 


Frequently expressed demand from 
many quarters that the romantic history 
of early Southern California be visual- 
ized on the screen, are answered by the 
announcement that August 13, “The 
Daughter of the Don,” a ten reel historic 
photodrama of the southland, by Win- 
field Hogaboom, will have its premiere 
at the Majestic theater, Los Angeles. 
The picturization treats of the period of 
1846 and 1847, than which there is none 
richer in incidents that hold absorbing 
interest and thrilling action. Jt was in 
those days that Fremont, Kearney and 
Gillespie crossed the plains and joined 
hands with Commodore Stockton, and 
by their united efforts brought Califor- 
nia into the fold of the Union.  I[nter- 
woven through the ten reels runs an ab- 


sorbing love story. Even in this in- 
stance the author has held to authen- 
ticity for although the names are  fic- 


titious the characters and the parts they 
play are true to local history. 


Italian Film Will Close 

“Masque of Life,” the famous Italian 
spectacle, which has been delighting 
audiences at the Majestic Theater this 
week, will play its concluding perforim- 
ances tomorrow. There will be matinees 
Saturday and Sunday. It will then be 
necessary for “The Masque of Life’ to 
close its engagement here in order to 
meet contracts in the east. 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 


N honor of Dr. Dorothea Moore, who 
with her husband, Dr. Ernest C. 


Moore, is passing several weeks in Los 
Angeles, Mrs. O. P. Clark of Menlo ave- 


nue entertained with a delightfully 
planned luncheon Tuesday. The tables 
were attractively decorated with vari- 


colored blossoms and arranged in the 
gardens of the home under immense 
Japanese umbrellas. The guests, be- 


sides the honored one, were Mrs. Wil- 
litts J. Hole, Mrs. Stoddard Jess, Mrs. 
Edward Rankin Brainerd, Mrs. John D. 
Fredericks, Mrs. George Goldsmith, Mrs. 
William Baurhyte, Mrs. J. H. Utley, 
Mrs. Marion L. Davidson, Mrs. A. Mau- 
rice Low, Mrs. George H. Clark, Mrs. 
Randall G. Hutchinson, Mrs. Luther G. 
Brown, Mrs. George H. Wadleigh, Mrs. 
Louis Dreyfuss, Mrs. David Chambers 
McCan, Mrs. J. :A. Osgood, Mrs. A. W. 
Francisco, Mrs. John J. Abramson, Mrs. 
James Ogilvie, Mrs. Fmma L. Reed, Mrs. 
Seward A. Simons, Mrs. Donald Skeel, 
Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Mrs. E. B. 
Wakeman, Mrs. Berthold Bartch, Mrs. 
Frank Caldwell, Mrs. Hugh Harrison, 
Mrs. William H. Jamison, Mrs. A. L. 
Pornrop, Mrs. F. T. Allen, Mrs. B. R. 
Baumegardt, Mrs. S. C. Ashenfelter, Mrs. 
E. Rundell, Mrs. FE. Abbott, Mrs. Chaun- 
cey [.. Highee, Mrs. Lewis Clarke Car- 
lisle. Mrs. Garrett and Miss Mary Foy. 
Following the luncheon a most delightful 
program was presented by Miss Anne 
Cavanaugh. who read “The Desert:” 
Mrs. Marie Tiffany who sang and Miss 
Ebbett, who contributed several musical 
selections. Both Dr. Moore and _ his 
charming wife have a host of friends 
here who are planning many pleasant 
affairs in their honor while sojourning in 
Los Angeles. 


One of the delightful week-end motor 
trips is that being enjoyed by a merry 
party of friends who left yesterday for 
Coronado, which includes Mr. and Mrs. 
John Maurer, Mr. and Mrs. William Irv- 
ing Hollingsworth, Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Cuzner. Mr. and Mrs. William Mead. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Edwards, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Newton Russell, Jr.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred L. Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Hutchison, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Tabor Fitzgerald, Mrs. Edward L. Lit- 
wenger and Mrs. Bann. 


Among recent distinctive and enjoy- 
able events was a ten days’ outing of a 
number of the members of the local 
chapter of the Sigma Tau Psi sorority 
at Catalina Island. The young women 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Rector and their attractive daugh- 
ter, Miss Wilhelmina Rector, aboard 
their yacht, “Yebis,” which was at their 
disposal during their stay and provided 
the opportunity for many delightful and 
interesting cruises about the island. The 
girls made their headquarters at the 
Jovce and Hoover cottages at Avalon 
which were the scenes of many merry 
gatherings. Bathing, dancing, tennis and 
colfing were a few of the diversions 
which occupied much of the time of the 
guests. There were six pledges included 
in the party and the “stunts” they were 
called upon to do were keenly amusing. 
In the narty were Mrs. Aileen Beach, 
Miss Marearet Couch. Miss Hortense 
Wilbers. Miss Gladys Moore. Miss Ida 
Fleck, Miss Anna Vaughn, Miss Aleene 
Beach. Miss Ruth Irwin, Miss Myra 
Pferching, Miss Mildred Ellinewood. 
Miss Mabel Blake. Miss Gertrude Blake, 
Miss Ruth Blake, Miss Margaret Moore. 
Miss Rachael Baldwin, Miss Esther 
Hennes and Miss Wilhelmina Rector. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick M’Cormack 
of Chicago have come to Los Angeles 
for a visit with relatives. Mrs. M’Cor- 
mack will be remembered as Miss Ade- 
laide Gillis, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. T. Gillis. and before her marriage in 
December 1914, one of the most popu- 
lar debutantes of Santa Monica and Los 
Angeles’ younger set. At present Mr. 
and Mrs. Gillis are occupying a place 
at the corner of Severance and West 
Twenty-eighth streets. their seaside cot- 
tage being leased to Mrs. John P. Jones 
for the summer months. 


Mrs. John Armstrong of Louisville. 
Kentucky. who with her family, is oc- 
cupying the Sumner P. Hunt home on 
Severance street for the summer, will be 
hostess Tuesdav at a charming luncheon 
at the Beverly Hills hotel. These charm- 


ing Southerners have already made many 
friends in Los Angeles and the debut of 
Miss Nelchen Armstrong, which will he 
an event of next season, will undoubtedly 
prove of notable interest. 


Mr. and Mrs. _ Richard Jewett 
schweppe entertained Tuesday with a 
party at the Crags Country Club. They 
returned the latter part of this week 


after several days’ stay at that popular 
place. 


Mrs. R. H. Edwards of 3677 Wilshire 
boulevard entertained with a charmingly 
arranged luncheon Tuesday in honor of 
Mrs. Edward L. Litzenger of Chicaco 
who is the house guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Maurer of 623 South Serrano 
avenue. Clusters of deep-toned dahlias 
and greenery decked the table and hand 
limined cards marked the places for Mrs. 
Litzenger, Mrs. John E. Maurer. Mrs. 
Willis H. Boothe, Mrs. Fred L. Baker. 
Mrs. Guy Cuzner, Mrs. William Irving 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. William H. Mead. 
Mrs. John Newton Russell, Jr... Mrs. 
Harry Coffin, Mrs. Bohn, Mrs. Edward 
S. Pauly and Mrs. Edwards. Mrs. Lit- 
zenger will visit in Los Angeles for a 
month and any number of delightful af- 
fairs are being planned in honor of this 
charming visitor. 


Mrs. George F. Beveridge was hostess 
recently at an attractive luncheon given 
at the Los Angeles Country Club in 
compliment to Mrs. Carroll Canbron of 
san Francisco, who is visiting here. 
Later in the afternoon auction bridge 
furnished a pleasant diversion for the 
euests, and several other friends joined 
the party for tea. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Plummer of 
West Twenty-eighth street are receiving 
the felicitations of their friends upon the 
arrival of a little daughter. The dainty 
little lassie has been named Jane after 
her maternal grandmother, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wilshire of San Francisco, who at 
the present time is sojourning in Los 
Angeles. 


Mrs. Eugene Overton of 651 West 
Twenty-third street with her young son, 
Mark, has gone north where she plans 
to pass three months at Lake Tahoe. 
Mrs. George A. Caswell will enjoy the 
outing with her daughter and grandson 
and Mr. Overton plans to join his fam- 
ily later in the season, 


Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Behymer of Caron- 
delet street are in the east where they 
will enjoy a stav of several weeks. While 
away they will visit relatives of Mrs. 
Behymer near New York. 


Mrs. Frank R. Johnson who has been 
a guest of her daughter and son-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Perry Story, 
left a few days ago for San Francisco. 
en route to her home in Portland, Ore- 
gon. While visiting her daughter, Mrs. 


Johnson was the recipient of many so- 
cial courtesies. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. D. Requa of West 
Twenty-third street. Dr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Howard of South Ardmore avenue and 
Miss Katherine Howard. have gone on 
a motoring trip which will include a visit 
to Yosemite, 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gage with their 
little son, Henry T. Gage the second, 
have taken a cottage in Venice where 
they will pass the remainder of the sum- 
mer. Mr. and Mrs. Rand, the brother- 
in-law and sister of Mr. Gage, with their 


two little daughters are located in a 
home near by. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Mather have 


gone to Santa Monica for a year and 
have taken a house at the corner of 
Washington and Fifth streets. Mr. and 


Mrs. Mather formerly resided in Cole- 
grove, 


Mrs. W. W. Norris of New York Cry 
is the honse guest of her mother. Mrs. 
Mary H. Banning of 503 Commonwealth 
aventte, having arrived yesterday. Mrs. 
Norris will be remembered as Miss Mary 
Banning and was one of the popular 
belles of Los Angeles. She plans to pass 
the summer here and many smart affairs 
will be given in her honor while she is 
a visitor in her old home. 


One of the delightful affairs within the 
week was the tea given by Mrs. Cor- 
nelits Cole in her Iexington avenue 
home last Saturday, in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick MacMonnies of Pais 
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who are passing the summer as guests 
of Mrs. MacMonnies’ mother, Mrs. John 
Percival Jones at Santa Monica. Aside 
from relatives, who numbered twenty- 
four, the guests included a few old-time 
and close friends. Mrs. MacMonnies be- 
fore her marriage to the world-famous 
sculptor was Miss Alice Jones and this 
is her first visit here since she went to 
Furope sixteen years ago. Many pleas- 
ant social courtesies will be extended 
these charming visitors while sojourn- 
ing here. 


Interesting news to their many 
friends both in California and Texas 
is the formal announcement of the en- 
gagement of Miss Helen McCall, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thomas McCall of Santa Mon- 
ica to Mr. Newton Hayes Foster, Jr., a 
brother of Mrs. Robert P. Sherman of 
the same city. The engagement was an- 
nounced at an informal tea given in the 
McCall home, Second and Idaho avenues 
a few days ago, with only a limited num- 
ber of close friends present. Both Miss 
McCall and her fiance are devotees of the 
outdoor sports which characterize smart- 
set activities in the beach city. No date 
has been set as yet for the wedding 
which will undoubtedly be a social event 
of much importance. 


Dr. and Mrs. S. S. Salisbury have re- 
turned from a month’s honeymoon trip 
in the north and until their new home in 
Burck place is finished, they will be the 
guests of Dr. Salisbury’s son, Dr. 


Charles Salisbury, 1728 South Kingsley 
drive. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Field of San 
Francisco have been visiting the parents 
of Mrs. Field, Mr. and Mrs. Lucien N. 
Brunswig of West Adams street. Mrs. 
Field will be remembered as Miss Amy 
Brunswig, who was a popular member of 
the younger set here. Mrs. Annie Well- 
born entertained Tuesday with a tea at 
the Brunswig home, conplimenting her 
sister, Mrs. Field and Mrs. Houghton 
Metcalf of Providence. Rhode Island, 
who is also a visitor here. Mrs. Met- 
calf was formerly Miss Lucile Clark, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Clark, 


and is passing the summer with her par- 
ents. 


Mrs. George Goldsmith of 304 South 
Kingsley drive has issued invitations for 
a luncheon to be given Saturday, July 
29. The affair is to compliment Mrs 
Ruth Comfort Mitchel] Young, Los -An- 
geles poet and writer, who is a guest 
of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Mitchell. Others who are named ys 
honor guests are Miss Neelye Dickson 
and Mr. and Mrs. Richard Burton. Mr. 
Burton, dramatist, essayist and poet, is 
giving a course in the summer school of 
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The popularity of union suits is largely due to 
Munsing wear. 


BEYOND COMPARE 


JINSING 


Women’s Suits 50c to $1.75 
Children’s Suits 50c and 75c 


Boy's Suits 50c to $1.50 
Men's Suits $1.00 to $5.00 
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There are weights and textures to satisfy 
the most particular. 
tures are the marvel of all wearers. And prices 
are so extremely moderate that everyone can 
afford them. 
at anything near the price of Munsing, we 
would be showing it—but we don’t. You should 
see the new summer lines. 


Their perfect fitting fea- 


If we knew of better knitwear 
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You Need Not Fear 
Weaning Time 


You may let the little fellow wean 
gradually without trouble and with 
entire safety on 
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THE ORIGINAL 


It provides a highly nourishing, eas- 
ily prepared, palatable food that your 
baby will enjoy and thrive on. Safe, 
clean und wholesome. 
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F lowers For All 


Occasions 


Bouquets—large or small. Special 
designs in wreaths. Free delivery 
—dquick service. Orders taken for 
and from any point. 











Broadway Florist 


41422 South Broadway 









I, Guggenheim 


The Embroidery and Linen Shop 


Now at the Brack Shops, Fourth 
Floor—Front. Linens of every 
kind. Stamping, Embroidery. 
TROUSSEAUX OUR 
SPECIALTY 










TRUNKS 


Are Guaranteed 


For Five Years 
Against Damage, % 
Lossor Fire, 
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7 224 West FietH fe 

























University of Southern Caliform. 
Guests, besides the guests of honor, will 
include members of the Channel Club 
of which Mrs. Goldsmith is president. 
Mrs. George Churchill and Mrs. Ja 
I’. Fargo of New York, arrived sever? 
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NOTES ON THE PASSING SHOW 


By Ethel Rose 


LREADY one may parody the poet 

and exclaim, “Where are the hoops 
of vester year?” for although the cou- 
tourieres, after ten years of effort and 
false prophecies, did finally succeed in 
bringing them at least part way in, they 
with all their kindred bustles and dis- 
tenders have gone out again with a sud- 
denness surprising even in these days ol! 
change, and for several months have been 
relegated by Parisiennes to those himbos 
of fashion fads, the provinces and alas, 
the Americas. 

All spring the “grande monde” has 
worn only soft full folds and draperies of 
stiffened material such are now begin- 
ning to be “the thing” over bere sell 
layer on layer, width added to width, and 
color over color, with plissees and frills, 
and loopings as never before, but all coer 
and floating; and now—with the warm 
weatter—transparent, not the old x-ray 





transparency, but a sort of cloudy opal- 
escent effect that one looks deep into 
but never through. 

Taffeta also has gone its way as an 
exclusive fabric to be succeeded by satin 
which is often combined with other ma- 
terials of the same color such as serge 
or mousseline, or again with a different 
colored satin such as white and black 
(much more of one or the other being 
used), or dark blue and grege, or even 
that old time favorite, pink and blue! 
All white gowns are great favorites and 
one may have a dozen, all different, for 
there is a whole gamut of whites in all! 
materials—such as snow white, oyster 
white, azalea white, and so on. 

There are, however, just two materials 
that outrank all others and seem to be 
used for any and every purpose—jersey 
cloth and organdy. They must not be 
combined with each other but either one 
may mate with anything else, including 
fur and lace; either one also may be 
used for any sort of costume from jer- 
sey cloth evening gowns, to organdy 
evening wraps, lovely things lined with 
Arabian Nights arrangements of silks. 
Hats of either material are charming, 
each after its fashion, even those of or- 
gandy being invariably stretched or flat. 
not ruffled or shirred as they used to be. 

Little trimming is used on any hat, 
those of organdy often having merely a 
hand or motif of heavy linen lace, or 
cord, or crocheted ornament. A favor- 
ite shape that invariably seems to be the 
rage at one time of the year in Paris 1s 
the sailor and the new ones have abso- 
lutely flat rather wide brims, and are 
worn quite forward and tipped well over 
the eyes. I wore one of shiny black 
straw with a blue wing on either side of 
the front placed flat on the under side of 
the brim. All things are said to come to 
those who wait and many of us who can 


LOS ANGELES 


Announcements—Stationery 


Cc. WESLEY DENNING CoO. Printing, en- 
graving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 521-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones If 6485, Main 2783. 


Art 


PLACE OF FINE ARTS CoO,, 923 8S. Fig- 
ueroa. Furniture and picture framing. 
Visit our galleries of paintings. 


Birds and Pets 


BREEDERS’ EXCHANGE, Inc., 331 S Hill. 
Pets of all varieties. Dog, cat and bird 
remedies. Veterinarian in attendance. 


FANCIERS’ EXCHANGE, 640 S. MAIN. 
BABY CHICKS, HATCHING EGGS, poul- 
try, pigeons, rabbits, cats, dogs, birds, 
PETS OF ALL KINDS. FREE EXHIBIT. 
A 6069, Bdwy. 2824. 








Corsets 





EMMA E. GOODWIN Corset, Brack Shops. 
For health, comfort, style. Moderate price. 


LA MARQUE, 1020 Haas Bldg. 
corsets built to the figure. 


Custom 
Lingerie. 





Electrical Fixtures 





CYRIL J. WHITE, 521-527 West Seventh 
St. Main 6570 and A 5325 





FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 8S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 3037. 





Embroidery and Buttons 


STAR PLAITING & BUTTON CoO., 651 S. 
Hill. Plaiting, hemstitching, buttons. 


WATSON PLAITING & BUTTON CO., 525 
S. Bdwy. Buttons, embroidery. New store. 











Engraving—Picture Framing 


DUNCAN VAIL CO., 730 S Hill. We carry 
a Jarge line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 








Gowns 


eS ETO 
MRS. PHOEBUS-OLIVER, Modiste, 1721 
West Seventh St. Tel. 538152. 


VAN COURT COAT SHOP, Brack Shops. 
Van Court auto coat, evening coats, gowns. 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 














Hairdressing 





ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. H, 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 


FLEUR DE LIS BEAUTY PARLOR, Prom. 
E, Brack Shops. Facial and hot oil treat- 
ments a specialty. Hemmings & Rosenthall. 
fe eee 





Interior Decorators 


ss nL 
F. OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 
decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
furniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 


LD 


Infants’ Apparel 


BEEMAN & HENDEE, Brack Shops. The 
exclusive baby shop, everything for chil- 
dren. Complete outfits. 





remember how adorably becoming black 
lace hats used to be will rejoice to hear 
that they have come into their own 
again, while a new generation will pro- 
ceed to hail them as the latest thing. 

Coming events have cast a long elu- 
sive shadow over Paris in the shape of 
a few long gowns—not at all the sort of 
thing we are wearing now, lengthened 
out—-but really long, trailing, clinging 
things, tremendously full, and allasatnen 
picturesque on the lines of “moyen age” 
costumes or something like that, and 
wonderful as to color and materials. 
Needless to say, none of them 1s, so 
far, destined for street wear. 





Socia! and Personal 


(Continued from page 10) 
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days ago, called here by the illness of 
their mother, Mrs. George Wilson King 
of St. James Park. News of the illness 
of Mrs. King is a source of keen regret 
to their many friends here. Mrs. 
Churchill and Mrs. Fargo will remain in- 
definitely. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Woodhead of the 
Bryson Apartments and their daughters, 
Miss Charline and Miss Florence. are 
enjoying a two months’ motor trip. They 
will visit a short time with their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Thomas I. Steere and her hus- 
band at Fort Stevens, Oregon. 

Dr. and Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst with 
their son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Tolhurst and the latter's 
roung son, are planning to pass a part 
of the summer at Catalina. 


Miss Hilda Clough of San Francisco 
who is visiting at the home of Miss 
Catherine Cocke of Figueroa street, en- 
tertained Wednesday evening with a 
supper dance. The affair was quite in- 
formal, a dozen or so guests being asked. 
Miss Clough and Miss Cocke left yes- 
terday for Big Bear, whither they mo- 
tored for the week-end. Miss Clough 
will leave for her northern home the 


first of the week. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Baker of Wil- 
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Lucile’s Shop Talk 


visited the Brack 


Have sou 
Shops? 


ever 


If not, go to Seventh and Grand and 
take the elevator, in that clean-looking 
building with the green trimmings and 
posy-gardens in front. Go to the top 
Hoor and walk down. It won’t tire you 
the least bit because there is such a 
restful air to the various promenades 
and so many pretty things to see. It's 
a great place to shop! 





_ I passed a perfectly fascinating hour 
in a wonderful embroidery and _ linen 
shop on the fourth floor one day this 
week. Why, you can buy a “hope chest” 
already stocked with the most ravishing 
finens,—everything a bride would wish 
or ever need. There’s an idea for that 
linen shower you’re planning for Gene- 
vieve. And those darling little em- 
broidered powder bags and card cases,— 
just the thing for a dainty white cos- 
Cie. —_—— 


Imagine paying $200 for a luncheon 
cloth! But they’re worth it. The most 
wonderful mosaic work I ever saw and 
on linen as firm and fine as you could 
wish. A veritable heirloom! Some of 
them have exquisite filet insertions. 
There are beautiful baby pillows with 
just loads of this lovely filet work and 
the sweetest little dresses you ever laid 
your two eyes on. Don’t miss a visit to 
this shop—which I am informed has an 
enviable reputation among many of the 
most exclusive housewives in the city. 


Another shop that occupied my atten- 
tion carries the most complete line of 
baby apparel imaginable. Such cunning 
little toilet articles with the dearest pink 
and blue hand-painted flowers on them 
and perfect dreams of dresses all filmy 
with lace for the little darlings. Peter 
Rabbit, beautiful dollies just dying to be 
owned and loved and a bewildering ar- 
ray of other toys made me wish I were 
a little girl again. 


Corset satisfaction is real satisfaction 
inasmttch as a person’s appearance is 
concerned, as the corset plays a most 
important part in the attainment of per- 
pection in dress. A variety of styles is 
shown in a Brack Shops corset parlor on 
Promenade G. A visit is well worth 
your while. 


shire boulevard, who with their son and 
daughter-in-law have recently returned 
from Yosemite, are planning to go later 
in the summer to Tahoe, meanwhile they 
are enjoying short motor trips to Santa 
Barbara, Coronado and other near by re- 
sorts. 


Miss Florence Marsh, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Marsh of Westchester 
Place, is entertaining a number of her 
young friends who are her schoolmates 
at Dobbs Ferry, with a house party next 
momtieat Mt. Diablo, near San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Louise Johnson, cousin of 
Miss Marsh, will be included among the 
guests. 


Miss Evelyn Lantz, who, accompanied 
by her aunt, Mrs. R. B. Chapman of 
South Pasadena, is in the east, has been 
having a most delightful visit at_ the 
Norfolk navy yard, Virginia. Mrs. Chap- 
man is en route to her home in Pasa- 
dena, but Miss Lantz will remain to visit 
with her sister, Miss Lucy Lantz, at 
Englewood, N. J. 


Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Milbank are at the 
Palisades, Santa Monica, where they 
plan to pass the remainder of the sum- 
mer. 


Mrs. Woods R. Woolwine of 317 South 
Kingsley drive has as her house guest 
the charming Mrs. H. G. Millar of New 
York City, who is well known in this 
city. Mrs. Millar arrived a few days ago 
and while here many courtesies will be 
extended her. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Newton Russell, 
Tr. of 2263 Hobart boulevard entertained 
Wednesday evening with a delightfully 
informal dancing party. About fifty 
suests enjoyed the affair. 





Woman’s City Club Talk 


Judge Frank S. Forbes will speak on 
the subject of “What Ought We to Do 
with Our Criminals.” after the usual 
Woman’s City Club luncheon next Mon- 
day, at Blanchard hall. 
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Japanese Goods 


THE NEW YAMATO, 635-637 S. Bdway. 
Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line of Chinese and Japanese art goods. 








jewelry 


DOUGLAS DONALDSON, 4156 Walton 
Place. Hand wrought jewelry designed 








Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER KNITTING CO. 
905 S. BROADWAY. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS, IN. CHECK, STRIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 








Ladies’ Tailor 


WHITE’S LADIES’ TAILORING CO., Brack 
Shops. Exclusive designs for exclusive folk. 








Languages 


FRENCH LANGUAGE STUDIO, Room 793, 
International Bldg., Spring & Temple. 








Libraries 





BOOK LOVERS’ EXCHANGE, Prom. 12, 
Brack Shops. Fiction. Drama. Yearly rates. 


oe TS See 
BOOKLOVERS'’ LIBRARY, 222 Mercantile 
Pl All the late books less than 2c per day. 





Millinery 


MISS EBERSOLE, Brack Shops. Individ- 
ual millinery to order. Distinctive designs. 


Needlecraft 


rrp 
MAISON STAEHELI, of Switzerland. Im- 
ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 











Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY CO., 739 S.B’way, 
9nd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, etc. 





Portraits 


EE eee 
JOHNSON, PHOTOGRAPHER, Brack 
Shops, 7th and Grand. I§3236—Main 5119. 


STECKEL STUDIO, 336% S. Bdway. Char- 
acteristic portraits. Beautiful pictures of 
children. Highteen medals for artistry. 


BROWNELL’S STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bldg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 








NE ES 
Cc. A. KRAUCH, 444 S. Broadway. Portrait 
photography. Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 








Shopping Service 








A NEW DEPARTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICE—to assist you, in an individual 
way, with whatever shopping problems 
you may have. This helpful new adepart- 
ment is at your command. Second Floor, 
The Broadway Department Store. 





Toilet Requisites 


OE 
FLETCHER’S BLEACH PASTE—double 
strength—has produced marvelous results 
as a freckle and complexion cream. It is 
guaranteed. Sold by all leading stores. 





Current School Notes 


Cumnock School of Expression and 
Academy is introducing an entirely new 
educational idea into its course of study. 
The new branch of study is to be known 
as the Homemakers’ Course and_ will 
prepare the graduates to take their places 
in the home, whether as young house- 
wives or as daughters, naturally and 
gracefully. In addition to the usual do- 
mestic arts taught, including cooking, 
sewing and the ordinary care of a house- 
hold, finance in the houshold, dramatic 
art in relation to the home, the drama- 
tizing of children’s stories and the fas- 
cinating art of entertaining the children 
with story-telling and reading aloud, 
household art as exemplified in interior 
decorations, the furnishings, rugs, pot- 
tery and the refinement of these import- 
ant factors in an attractive home, music 
and books and woman in relation to the 
social and civic circles will be consid- 
ered. It will be the endeavor of the 
school to make this a practical course 
and for the development of broad-vis- 
ioned women. Miss Helen Brooks, who 
has conceived the course of study, has 
but one competitor in the field, word 
having been received that Wisconsin 
University, always in the forefront in 
progressive movements, is developing a 
similar idea this year. 


Capt. Alpha T. Easton, professor of 
military science and tactics at Harvard 
School, is in command of a unit at the 
citizens’ training camp at Monterey. 





Mrs. Bacon—-I understand that Mrs. 
Styles took her baby to the opera. 

Mr. Bacon—What for, I wonder? The 
little thing can’t talk yet—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


—— 


Querist—I didn’t know New Jersey 
was in the pie belt! 

Baker—It ain’t. This here pastry is 
for use in the production of moving pic- 
ture comedies!—_Judge. 


\ 
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nh ORMER Senator Foraker is frank in 
stating that it was his enforced re- 
tirement from active political life which 
turned his thoughts in an autobiograph- 
ical direction. A considerable portion of 
the resulting book is deliberately de- 
fensive; another portion—the earlier es- 
pecially—is pleasantly reminiscent and 
uncontroversial. Everywhere, as ought 
to be the case with autobiography, the 
writer's personality is set forth with 
frankness and a certain naive self-enjoy- 
ment which no one should resent. A 


little more vigorous sense of humor, 
however, would have prevented his 
recording happy impressions of his 


career quite so complacently. Thus after 
a certain important speech the Senator 
(as he records without expurgation) 
wrote to his son: “I am happy to know 
iota! who heard me that... . I 
appeared to speak with more than ordi- 
nary ease, fluency, conciseness and ef- 
fectiveness.” As he looks back over his 
political career he finds no vote or other 
act which he wishes were otherwise; 
and as he retlects on the enemies who 
put an end to his public service, he ob- 
serves: “It is not necessary I should 
have any ill will toward anybody. ‘Ven- 
geance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ ’ Such consummate egotism as 
this is its own reward. From the more 
serious viewpoint. the volumes present 
incidentally a history of American pol- 
itics in the past generation which no 
student of that subject can find uwun- 
profitable. The history dces not, of 
course, profess to be neutral, but it is 
carefully documented and need not be 
thought inaccurate except as the writer's 
political and personal equation can be 
understood and corrected. Mr. Foraker 
devotes special care, and a large number 
of pages, to his connection with the 
“Brownsville affair,’—the dismissal of 
negro soldiers by President Roosevelt, 
and the controversy which resulted. The 
whole case may be studied in these chap- 
ters, and it makes a decidedly convincing 
demonstration that Mr. Roosevelt was 
guilty of one of his characteristic out- 
bursts of vituperative passion and ob- 
stinate self-justification. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that Mr. For- 
aker’s senatorial career has not been 
guiltless of a disposition to “wave the 
bloody shirt” and perpetuate sectional 
animosity,—a disposition of which he 


himself furnishes evidence in certain 
pages of his autobiography. The im- 
pression derived from the book as a 


whole is that of a fairly full and im- 
pressive portrait of a typical American 
politician of the era now closing; a man 
rising from rural origin to conspicuous 
public station, partly through industry 


and hard-headed ability to deal with 
men, partly through the extraordinary 
opportunities offered by the sectional 


politics, and the development of the Re- 
publican party, characteristic of the years 
following the civil war; a man of ex- 
emplary personal life, evidently devoted 
to family, friends, and the general in- 
terests of education and religion, but not 
too scrupulous to become one of the 
leading representatives of the great 
monetary powers which for so long inter- 
twined their activities with those of the 
United States Senate; a skilled debater 
and eloquent public orator, full of ef- 
fective phrases and periods, but without 
that perhaps unenviable gift of insight 
and of humor which makes pure partisan- 
ship impossible and prevents the man 


endowed with it from saying many 
sonorous but essentially ridiculous 
things. Such is our typical “statesman” 


of post-bellum days. We may be grate- 
ful if we develop no worse representa- 
tives of the type than Mr. Foraker, and 
he may be grateful if he is commem- 
orated by no worse monument than he 
has erected for himself in these inter- 
esting volumes. (“Notes of a Busy 
Life.” By Joseph Benson Foraker. Two 
volumes. Stewart & Kidd Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) R. M. A, 


Vivid Picture of War Time 


From the present European struggle 
Robert Herrick has pictured one phase 
of woman’s share in war’s hellish bus- 
iness in “The Conscript Mother,” with 
a beautiful sympathy and delicate ap- 
preciation of word colorings of one who 
has personally seen and felt the complex 


ook 
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conditions and emotions of the times 
portrayed. It is the story of an Italian 
mother, Signora Maironi, whose best be- 
loved child and only son is required by 
the red god, and whose lovely daugh- 
ter even is swept into the swirling vor- 
tex. The feverish suspense of the days 
of consultation in Rome before the dec- 
laration of war with Austria, the dread 
mystery of departure for the front and 
the mother love which leads her through 
well-nigh insurmountable difficulties to 
the battle lines for five minutes’ fare- 
well by the reeking roadside stand out 
in a succession of thrillingly realistic 
scenes that spell the universal bravery 
and tragedy of womankind, not alone 
in Italy but in every contending coun- 
try on the continent; and which stirs 
the entire world made one in common 
danger today. (“The Conscript Mother.” 
By Robert Herrick. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Bullock’s.) 


“The King’s Men” 

In its central idea “The King’s Men” 
is philosophical. While it is a tale of the 
present war, it does not carry one into 
the trenches or give the harrowing tales 
of “eye witnesses” or newspaper corre- 
spondents, so popular in the English 
press. It is a story of “stay-at-homes” 
and how the latter are converted into 
soldiers. The scene of the book is Lon- 
don and the actors are society folk 
and business men. The author pictures 
various types of Londoner, each with a 
different mental equipment and each 
with his own particular reason for not 
enlisting. As the months go by and 
there is the painful attrition of battles 
and wounds and suffering, these men 
gradually are driven to joining the army, 
not by desire to give way to public 
opinion, which they despise, but by the 
rational process of thought and_ senti- 
ment. The author, John Leslie Palmer, 
practically has written a plea for the 
enrollment of the best class of manhood. 
His story is too philosophical to be- 
come popular, though it may have a 
vogue among the class it evidently is 
written to reach, in Great Britain. It is 
a “purpose” book and will make more 
interesting reading in England than in 


America. (“The King’s Men.” By John 
Palmer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


Jolly Book of Sports 


lor the young man or boy who loves 
the great outdoors and the healthful. 
vigorous sports of wood and stream, 
“The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fish- 
ing.” by Warren H. Miller, is just the 
thing. It is a wonderfully entertaining 
account of how an expert in these allur- 
ing recreative pastimes taught his own 
boy the lore of the woods, by one who 
has listened well to Nature’s voices. 
Bristling with valuable technical hints, 
and with pointers on fishing rods, reels, 
guns, and other paraphernalia which wil! 
not be out of the reach of the average 
youth’s pocket-book, “The Boys’ Book 
of Hunting and Fishing” was written be- 
cause there seemed to be no books in 
print just suited to the beginner and es- 
pecially to the young would-be sports- 
man. I[t is brimful of jolly woodcraft, 
simply told. Warren H. Miller, also au- 
thor of “Camp Craft” and other publi- 
cations, is an expert shot and fisherman 
and has written many technical articles 
on guns, their use, mistakes made by the 
ordinary huntsman and similar subjects, 
being well known as a contributor to 
several of the leading sporting periodi- 
cals and editor of “Field and Stream.” 
(“The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fish- 
ing.’ By Warren H. Miller. George H. 
Doran Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Shepherd of the North” 


This sounds like a Ralph Connor title, 
but it concerns the northern Adiron- 
dacks. They, however, who are Dariual 
to Ralph Connor’s style will like the 
story, as it is in a similar vein. It is a 
tale of life among the hill people and 
French settlements of the Adirondack 
country. The hero is an American 
bishop, who had been a chaplain in the 
Civil War. His daily life among his peo- 
ple and the part he plays in the fight that 
is waged against an encroaching rail- 
road reveals a strong character. He has 
a way of appearing opportunely in most 
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ART BOOKS 


Art Lovers will enjoy an hour or so browsing through our recently acquired 
collection of Gallery Books. They comprise Etchings, Engravings and Photo- 
gravures fully described, of the great collections of art in Europe, many in 


choice bindings, all moderately priced. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 SOUTH HILL STREET 


BOOKS BOUGHT 


Home F 3250, Main 3859 








De Lara School of Languages and Literature 


(In Connection with the Egan School of Drama) 
Prof. F. de Lara, Director 


Courses in SPANISH 


FRENCH - 


ITALIAN 


This is the Only School of Literature on the Pacific Coast 


Little Theatre Building, Pico and Figueroa Sts. 


Home Phone 60371 








A FINANCIAL 
BULWARK 


withstanding all storms of 
business depression; never 
wavering in its judgment 
and integrity, securely 
founded upon sound busi- 
ness principles, the Hiber- 
nian Savings Bank is 
growing steadily, swiftly, 
surely, into one of the 
city’s largest banking in- 
stitutions. 


Resources more than 
$5,000,000 


HIBERNIAN 


Savings Bank 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 





unexpected places and smoothing out 
the seamy side of life. The other princi- 
pal characters are Jeffrey Whiting and 
Ruth Lansing. The plot of the story is 
based on the universal corruption which 
periodically pervades New York state 
politics. A climax is reached when the 
railroad in its fight for certain lands 
sends men into the mountains to burn 
the people out of house and home, and 
compel them to sell their property. 
There is a vivid description of a forest 
fre and in the tragedy resulting from 
the fire Jeffrey is believed to be guilty of 
murder. Jeffrey’s life, however, is saved 
by the ingenuity of the author and all is 
well. One can but surmise what would 
have been his fate had other witnesses 
not appeared. (“The Shepherd of the 
North.” By Richard Aumerle Maher. 
The Macmillan Co. Bullock’s.) 


Magazines of the Month 


Just entering it second year Con- 
temporary Verse for July offers a varied 
and attractive selection of poems, rang- 
ing from Percival Allen’s “The Statue 
of Liberty,” an inspired creed of 
patriotism, to the fragile fancies, “In 
Some Quiet Garden,” by Ethel Farmer, 
and “Villanelle of Forgetfulness,” by 
Muna Lee. There are strong masculine 
contributions by O. R. Howard Thom- 
son, Edward J. O’Brien and Francis 
Colt, two particularly musical songs by 
Maxwell Struthers Burt, a vagrant view 
of "Freight Yards” by Phoebe Hoffman, 
and two divergent examples of Margaret 
Widdemer’s poesy. 





Books Received to Date 
“You and Me Al.” By Ring W,. Lard- 
ae Baseball story. George M. Doran 
‘0. 
“Old Glory.” By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews. Modern short story. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


‘Astonishing spiritual and mental ad- 
ventures of John Smith—the typewriter, 
who made a great and unique voyage, 
on which he discovered the whereabouts 
of Heaven and Flell in a place that no 
one in all the world had ever thought to 
look for them before—are told in “The 
Case of John Smith” by Elizabeth Bis- 
land, just published by the Putnams. 





ATTENTION—Authors! Writers! 
A Complete Service for You 


We read, criticise, revise and suggest 
possible markets for short stories, 
timely articles, at reasonable rates. 
Only exceptional stories and book 
manuscripts handled and _ published. 
Books manufactured and distributed at 
right prices. 
WARREN T. POTTER 
511-12 Baker-Detwiler Building, 

F 1119 Los Angeles, Cal, 


HONOLE SAS KA a 


JAPAN -SOUTH AMERICA 


WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, ALL LINES 
D.F.ROBERTSON, AGENT 
CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK. SPRING & FOURTH STS, 











FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





CERTIFICATE OF CO-PARTNERSHIP 


The undersigned do hereby certify that 
they are conducting, as co-partners, the 
business of buying and selling automo- 
biles and automobile accessories, under 
the firm name and style of Reilly Motor 
Car Co., at 1228-12380 South Flower street, 
in the City of Los Angeles, California, and 
that the names and addresses of the mem- 
bers of said co-partnership are as fol- 
lows: 

George W. Reilly, Sr., Seattle, Washing- 
to 


ne 

Herbert H. Reilly, Seattle, Washington. 

George W. Reilly, Jr., 545 West 46th 
Place, Los Angeles, Cal. ' 

GEORGE W. REILLY, JR. 
GEO. W. REILLY, SR. 
HERBERT H. REILLY. 

State of California, County of Los An- 
geles, ss, On this 22nd day of June, in 
the year 1916, before me, A. B. Shaw, Jr., 
a notary public, in and for said county 
and state, residing therein, and duly com- 
missioned and sworn, personally appeared 
George W. Reilly, Jr., known to me to be 
the person whose name is subscribed to 
the within instrument, and acknowledged 
to me that he executed the same. 

Witness my hand and official seal. 
(Notarial Seal) A. B. SHAW, JR., 
Notary Publie in and for said county and 

State of California. 

State of Washington, County of King, ss. 
On this 26th day of June, in the year 1916, 
betore me ecushine a Notary Pub- 
lic, in and for said County and State, re- 
Siding therein, and duly commissioned and 
sworn, personally appeared George W. 
Reilly, Sr. and Herbert H. Reilly, known 
to me to be the persons whose names are 
Subscribed to the within instrument, and 
acknowledged to me that they executed 
the same, 
(Notarial Seal) M. H. CUSHING, 
Notary Public in and for said County and 

State of Washington. 

State of Washington, County of King, 
ss. No. 10442, 

I, W. K. Sickels, County Clerk of King 
County, and ex-officio Cierk of the Su- 
perlor Court of the State of Washington, 
for the County of King, the same being 2 
Court of Record, do hereby certify that 
M. H. Cushing, the person whose name is 
subscribed to the annexed acknowledge- 
ment, certificate of proof or affidavit, and 
before whom the same was taken, was at 
the date thereof, and is now, a Notary 
Public in and for said State, duly appoint- 
ed and commissioned; that by virtue of 
his said office, he is authorized to take 
acknowledgements and proofs of deeds or 
conveyances of lands, tenements and her- 
editaments situate, lying and being In 
said State of Washington, and to adminis- 
ter oaths, 

I do further certify that I am acquaint- 
ed with the handwriting of the said M. 
FH. Cushing, and verily believe the name 
subscribed to the said annexed acknow - 
ledgement, certificate of proof or affidavit, 
is his proper and genuine signature, and 
that the same is executed according to 
the laws of the State of Washington. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of said 
Court at Seattle, King County, Washing- 
ton, this 26th dav of June. Al BD 7197 

W. K. SICKELS, Clerk. 
By Jno. T. Frater, Deputy. 
(Seal of the Superior Court of King Coun- 
ty. Washington.) 
U,S.I.R.S. 10 cents, affixed and cancelled. 


— 
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In the World of Amateur Sports 





Y the time Graphic readers see this 


they will know, if not who is to be 
the western golf champion of 1916, at 
feast the two men from whom he must 
come, Just at this writing, with three 
rounds still to play, it would appear that 
California has an excellent chance of 
landing the title at the first Western 
Amateur Golf Association tournament 
eyer played in this state, that is now in 
progress at Del Monte, for there are 
three strong California contenders stil] 
in the running—or more properly, two, 
since Harold Lamb saw ft to enter from 
the Salt Lake club. The north is pin- 
ning its hopes to Heinie Schmidt while 
the south is hoping E. S. Armstrong of 
Midwick, Pacific Coast chamnion, may 
by his steadiness come through to the 
fnal. What may prove to have been the 
best match of the entire tournament was 
played Wednesday, when Douglas Grant 
won from Jack Neville on the last green 
of the thirty-six hole contest. The Grant- 
Neville match is generally conceded to 
have been the best played of recent 
months at Del Monte. It was as full 
of thrills and breaks of luck as a baseball 
eame. Neville got away to a good lead 
but Grant displayed superior form on 
the afternoon round. The tournament 
has been the occasion for a large gather- 
ing of society people and, what with the 
military camp at near-by Monterey shel- 
tering the masculine elect of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, has proved, de- 
spite the small entry list, one of the 
most brilliant tournaments ever held by 
the Western association. 





Athletes Must Show Form 

Southern California does not propose 
to be represented by a “hick” team in 
the Far Western track and field cham- 
pionships of the Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation to be held at San Diego, open- 
ing August 19. In order to determine 
what athletes shall represent this section 
and to be sure that the men are in train- 
ing, it is proposed to hold a preliminary 
tryout in this city August 5. Strong 
representation at the meet is to come 
from Northern California, Oregon and 
Washington and officials of the Los An- 
geles Athletic Club do not propose that 
this section be neglectful in athletic pre- 
paredness. While all the contestants go- 
ing from this vicinity will constitute a 
Southern California team, they are to he 
allowed to wear their college colors 1 
thev are attending college, but those who 
do not come under this. classification 
will run under the colors of the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club. 





Southern California Tennis 

For the annual Southern California 
tennis tournament, to open at Long 
Beach a week from next Monday, an ex- 
ceptionally large entry list is expected. 
While the brighter stars of California 
tennis are now, or will be by the time 
the local tournament opens, in the east, 
play at the Long Beach affair should be 
of a high order, since we have so many 
former champions in this vicinity that it 
is impossible seriously to affect any ten- 
nis gathering hereabouts by the eastern 
exodus. Tom Bundy will be entered in 
the singles and hopes to obtain perma- 
nent» possession of the challenge cup, 
upon which he already has two wins. 
His aspirations were blighted last year 
by the unexpected victory of Roland 
Roberts, the San Francisco child wonder, 
in the finals against Bundy. 





Japanese Tennis Player Dangerous 

There seems to be a more imminent 
yellow peril in tennis than even the jin- 
goes have been proclaiming in a military 
sense. From the ease with which Ichiya 
Kumagae vanquished Peck Griffin in the 
finals for the New York state champion- 
ship, wise ones are questioning whether 
it will not be the Oriental, rather than 
McLoughlin or Williams, who will be 
the opponent of Champion Willie John- 
ston in the All-Comers. True, Griffin is 
hardly to be ranked with McLoughlin or 
Williams, still the plump one has al- 
ways shown himself a worthy competitor 
when pitted against Johnston, his dou- 
bles partner, in singles. It is the score 
rather than the mere fact of the Japanese 
victory which has thrown a scare into 
American tennis ranks. Kumagae won in 
Straight sets, 6-2,6-1, 8-6, and telegraph- 
ic advices convey the impression that in 
the last set he rather relaxed his ef- 
lorts, only displaying his top form when 
i! was necesary to cut short the Cali- 
fornian's rally. When Griffin, on his 
tour of the Orient with Ward Dawson 
last winter, was defeated by Kumagae 


in the finals at Manila and later in an 
exhibition match at Tokio, friends of the 
San Franciscan were inclined to think he 
had been adversely affected by the long 
sea voyage, but in the Utica match it 
was the Japanese for whom such an ex- 
cuse could have been raised, yet Grif- 
fin was even more helpless than in the 
matches in the far east. Than Kumagae, 
barring an upset of form one fatal day, 
will reach at least the semi-finals in the 
All-Comers seems a reasonable expecta- 
tion. 





Golf Authorities Firm 


Ividently the United States Golf As- 
sociation was not talking for mere ef- 
fect when it promulgated its rule last 
winter barring from amateur competi- 
tion persons who make their living by 
the sale of sporting goods. There has 
just come from the association a swiit 
reply to the deflance offered by the 
Woodland Golf Club of Auburndale, 
Mass., which at a recent tournament in- 
vited Francis Ouimet, J. H. Sullivan, Jr., 
and Paul Tewksbury to play, this in spite 
of the fact that the three men had been 
notified by the association they were in- 
eligible as amateurs. Sullivan and 
Tewksbury did piay in the tournament. 
A strict interpretation of the latest no- 
tice of the U. S.G. A. means that not 
only are Ouimet, Tewksbury, Sullivan 
and T.ockwood barred from the national 
amateur championship, but that every 
entry sent in from this Woodland club 
or from any other club that adopts a 
similar line of action may be rejected 
from the national championship. 


NOTES FROM BOOKLAND 


Anne Shannon Monroe, the author of 
“Happy Valley,” just published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., is deeply devoted to the 
outdoor life. Above all, she loves the 
high places, and the summer _ vacation 
which she allows herself usually finds 
her climbing the snow-crowned moun- 
tains of the Northwest. Incidental- 
ly, she is a member of the Mazama 
Mountain Climbing Club, admission to 
which depends on a climbing record 
among high snow peaks. 


Putnams have published a volume en- 
titled “The Dangers of Half-Preparedness 
A Plea for a Declaration of American 
Policy” by Norman Angell, author of 
“The Great Illusion,” “Arms and Indus- 





Mary Taylor Thornton, whose de- 
lightful book, “When Pan Pipes,’ which 
has just been published by the George 
H. Doran Company, writes an amusing 
account of her first successful venture in 
literature. Her first story appeared in 
“The Home News” and was called “For 
the Sake of the Baby.” It earned her 
thirty shillings, which she spent in tak- 
ing the whole family out to lunch, the- 
ater and tea. She speaks of the experi- 
ence as the “best day she ever had.” 


Col. Jennings C. Wise, author of “Em- 
pire and ‘Armament” (Putnam), has all 
his life been in close touch with military 
affairs. He received his early military 
education at the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, from which he graduated with 
distinction in 1902. He served for sev- 
eral years as an officer in the United 
States Army and in the Militia of New 
York. He also won prominence in the 
Artillery of the Virginia Volunteers, and 
as Adjutant of the Virginia Battalion 
prepared an exhaustive and authoritative 
treatise on “Gunnery and Field Artil- 
lery,” which work was approved by the 
War Department and issued to the Or- 
ganized Militia of the country as a semi- 
officialetext. 


In E. A. Pratt’s “The Rise of Rail 
Power in War and Conquest,” (Lippin- 
cotts), the author quotes from a book 
published six months before the war: 
“The German War Department has ar- 
ranged for a simultaneous advance by 
fourteen separate routes across Holland, 
Belgium and the Grand Duchy” (Lux- 
embourg). Belgium, the author says, 
built the railroads demanded under pro- 
test, thus digging her own grave; she 
dared not resist. 


Peter Clark Macfarlane, whose spring 
novel, “Held to Answer,” has been a best 
seller for three consecutive months, ac- 
cording to booksellers’ reports to the 
Bookman, is passing the summer in Calt- 
fornia. haveeat work onents 1917* novel. 
Although a first novel, with a strong 
American theme, a large English edi- 
tion of “Held to Answer” has been sold 
to Eveleigh Nash, the London publisher. 
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—the nineteen sixteen motor trip is not complete 
without a visit fo Yosemite. It is just a short 
side trip from Madera to the beautiful valley. 
The cool nights in the higher mountains have 
delayed the snow melting and the real high 
water in Yosemite’s waterfalls has not been 
reached yet this season. 


Our road maps and Park regulation booklets are free for the 
asking, and it would be well to let us Know a day or two 
before your departure so that we can have proper reser- 
vation made for you at CampCurry. Mr. Curry requests 
this as an aid in handling the incoming guests. No 
charge is made for this service—only an assistance toward 
a delightful trip. Our garage is free. We also have 
week-end railroad trips. 


CAMP CURRY GENERAL OFFICE 
604 South Spring Street 


Phones: FS726 Main s§115 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


Delightful Summer Resort 


BAND CONCERTS in the Amphitheater every evening July Ist to September Ist, 
1916. 


DANCING in the big Pavilion every cvening except Sundays, July Ist to Sep- 
tember ist, 1916. 
Admission to Band Concerts and Dancing Pavilion free to patrons of WIL- 
MINGTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY’S (Banning Line) Steamers., 


ISLAND VILLA and CANVAS CITY are special features at Santa Catalina Island. 
Good szecommodations at moderate rates. 


BATHING - BOATING - SAILING - FISHING 


For reliable information, folders, ete., and for reservations in Island Villa and 
Canvas City, write to 


BANNING COMPANY, Agents 


104 Pacific Electric Building Los Angeles, California 








Cleaner spark plugs Vv». 


Your spark plugs will keep cleaner if you use 
a straight-distilled, refinery gasoline. 

A mixed or imperfectly refined gasoline breaks 
up and deposits carbon instead of exploding com- 
pletely. 


Red Crow 
the Gasoline of Quality 


is the all-refinery gasoline—not a mixture, 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE AND AT OUR 
SERVICE STATIONS 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(California) 





Where To Buy The Graphic 


VAN NUYS HOTEL LOBBY, Fourth and Main Sts. 
PARKER’S BOOK STORE, Broadway near Second. 
RABALITE’S NEWS STAND, 219 West Third St. 
S. SMITH, 345 So. Hill St. 

MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Bdway (East side of St.) 
MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Spring. 
KODAK STORE, Mercantile Place. 
PLEUKHARP’S, Mercantile Place. 

ALEXANDRIA HOTEL LOBBY, Sth & Spring. 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG. Main Waiting Roum. 
INDEPENDENT WAGON, Seventh & Spring, 
FOWLER BROS., 747 So. Broadway. 

BULLOCKS, Seventh & Broadway. 

ROBINSON’S, Seventh & Grand. 

PACIFIC NEWS AGENCY, San Diego, Cal. 
OSBORNE’S BOOK STORK, Santa Barbara, Cal, 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado, Cal, 
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ETTER prices for oil and mining ts- 


sues have prevailed on the Los An- 
geles stock exchange this week and vol- 
ume of trading likewise has increased. 
Oil issues have been particularly in call. 
Union has made several fractional gains 
and at this writing is in demand at 
$78.75. One block of a hundred shares 
of Associated sold for $67.50 and this 
stock is becoming a great favorite with 
investors. Traders Oil is being called 
at $38-$41 and several sales at $40 were 
reported. Producers Transportation is 
another oil stock which is bringing ex- 
ceptionally high values, selling at $87.50. 
Mining stocks were, in number of 
shares exchanged, the principal traders. 
Big Jim is showing a steadily 1mproving 
tone, its advances the first three days 
of the week being 3 points and it is in 
consistent demand at the quotation of 
73 cents. In fact, the Oatmans general- 
ly seem to have gone up in the public 
estimation. Tom Reed is up a point or 
two, the prevailing price being $1.59, and 
Ivanhoe is selling in large blocks at 5% 
cents. Many brokers are deriving con- 
siderable amusement, if not much profit, 
by dealing in Gilt Edge at prices around 
the 2 cent level, most of the transactions 
being under 30 and 60 day options. Unit- 
ed Eastern has dropped off a little. At 
present it stands at $3.65 bid, $3.80 asked. 
While bonds have appeared weak on 
call, several of the leaders declining a 
little in bid price, Monday saw the heav- 
iest transaction in high class bonds for 
many months, the sale of 60 Union Oils 
at a quotation of 90. The deal was made 
off board. Ten bonds of Producers 
Transportation changed hands at par. 
Bank stocks were neglected throughout 
the week, indeed at a few sessions sev- 
eral of the issues were not even called. 
Much interest has been manifested late- 
ly in the proferred stock of the Southern 
California Edison Company, which is rul- 
ing strong at $104. Los Angeles Invest- 
ment has been traded in to a limited ex- 
Lent. 





Stock and Bond Briefs 


In the first six months of 1916 a new 
record was established when 141 Ameri- 
can mining companies disbursed a total 
61) 5113,804,873 in dividends. This com- 
pares with $49,161,433 paid by 101 com- 
panies in the first half of 1915 and $59,- 
011,077 by 111 companies in the first half 
of 1914. 

Eastman Kodak Company has _ de- 
Clared an extra dividend of 10 per cent 
on the conimon stock payable August 
5. 

Boston & Maine Railroad has asked 
and been granted an extension of forty- 
five days for payment of $13,000,000 
notes which were due July 17. 

Value of a seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange remains fixed at $65,000, 
the price at which the last few trans- 
actions have been made. The last sale 
was of the seat of Paul Brown, Jr., de- 
ceased, to Paul Brown for this figure. 

Directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation will meet next Tuesday to 
declare dividends and pass on reports 
for the second quarter of the year. Ru- 
mors of an extra dividend, which is ex- 
Memtea tO tanexe from 1 to 3 per cenE 
have had a strengthening effect on the 
stock, but no confirmation of the report 
has been forthcoming. Estimates of 
earnings for the second quarter of 1916 
range from $70,000,000 to $80,000,000. If 
the earnings reach $75,000,000 there will 
remain a surplus of approximately $53,- 
000,000 for the common stock, equal to 
more than $10 a share, or at the rate of 
$40 a share annually. 

Homestake Mining Company has de- 
clared the customary monthly dividend 
of 65 cents a share, payable July 25. 

Grant Motor Company will pay its 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on preferred stock, August 1. 





Banks and Bankers 

In its monthly letter on financial af- 
fairs, just issued, the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los Angeles 
has the following to say regarding hope- 
ful conditions in this state: “California 
oil producers, where not tied up by long- 
time contracts, are getting better returns 


for their productions. Consumption far 
exceeds production and accumulated 
stocks above ground are diminishing. 
, Everything produced in Califor- 
nia in 1916 is bringing top-notch prices. 
Decreased yield in quantity is made up 
by increased selling prices. In Southern 
California the orange crop has been a 
veritable gold mine for the growers. 
Lemons, thanks to the submarine tariff 
in the Mediterranean, are also selling 
well. Hay, grain, canteloupes, vegetables, 
butter, green and dried fruits, are com- 
manding good prices. We have last 
years stock of raisins fairly well cleaned 
up. The new crop will also sell readily. 
Beans and beets are staples, just as bacon 
and sugar are staples on the grocers’ 
shelves, and may be counted upon to 
bring their growers handsome returns. 
While the walnut yield will be some- 
what shorter than usual, the walnut men 
will receive as much money from the 
crop as they did last year.” 

Jt is reported that the corporation 
forming to handle the new $100,000,000 
I'rench loan in America will have the 
option of converting the loan at maturity 
in three years into twenty-year 5 per 
cent French bonds in lots of $20,000,000. 
This privilege will only be extended to 
the corporation and not to individual 
subscribers of debentures issued by the 
corporation. 


SHRAPNEL 

Mr. Homespun—The paper sez the 
ule war debt is over ten billion dol- 
ars. 

Mrs. Homespun—Why don’t they hold 
a bazaar?—Judge. 

Beggar—Stranger, I have a sick wife; 
could you help me out? 

Passer-by—I can give you a job next 
week. 

Beggar—Too late! She'll be able to 
go to work herself by then!”’—Boston 
Globe. 

Hier “You damew, i don’t feel ihaten 
amfit to touche the Iyem of your ear 
ment.” 

She: “Well, you wouldn’t have to stoop 
Wieneco do. it,’ —Puck 

“Demand pretty clothes and_ every- 
thing else you think a girl should have. 
Keep his nose to the grindstone. Don’t 
let him have any leisure.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Lady—Your little brother don’t seem 
toy ta tke imuch: 

Sister—Oh, it’s all in 
started. 
Judge. 


getting him 
Sweatedtor the lady, Oscar.— 


“The gloves which I bought from you 
the other day—you assured me that they 
would last two years!” 

“Well?” 

“Well—lI’ve 
(Paris). 


lost them!’—La  Rire 


Visitor—Of course you tried the Jin- 
rikishas while you were in Japan, Mrs. 
New Gilt? 

Mrs. New Gilt—Oh, my woid, yes: 
aren't they the awful tasting things!— 
Judge. 


“Look here, you guaranteed this tire 
for 3,500 miles and it’s run only 2,500. 
What are you going to do about it?” 
“How would you like to buy another 
tire?’ —Judge. 

_ “My butler left me without any warn- 
ings 

“You got off easy. Mine teft me 
without any spoons.”—-Baltimore Ameri- 
Can 


Willie Willis—What’s a “‘valet.” pa? 

Papa Willis—A valet is a man who 
knows when it is proper for you to wear 
your clothes and when it is safe for him 
to wear them.—Judge. 

“Last night at mess, the Colonel! left 
the table because a man told a story he 
didn’t approve of.” 

“You don’t say so! What was the 
story?’—London Opinion. 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


George A. Rathbun, Los ‘Angeles man- 
ager for the Equitable Life, has just an- 
nounced the names of the men who have 
by their record of business for the year, 
earned a trip to the Equitable conven- 
tion, to be held in New York, August 21 
to 31. Those who will make the trip 
and the various clubs for which they 
qualihed are as follows: Cecil Frankel, 
Million Dollar Club; George A. Rath- 
bin tlalt wiinion Dollars@ink; =i. ©; 
Bristol, Quarter Million Dollar Club; 
Century Club, |]. W. Baboclkem@. B. Ben- 
jamin, E. G. Durnerin, W. O. McCon- 
nell, Kinio Mori, W. C. Murray, P. A. 
Powell, EF. H. Rogge, Jr.; J. R. Warner, 
guest. Mr. Rathbun states that the 
paid-up business of the local branch for 
the fiscal year recently ended amounted 
to $1,719,629, an increase of $436,316 over 
last year. Headquarters for the Los 
Angeles delegation to the convention 
will be at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Spencer §. Cole, a member of the 
Home Office agency force of the Pacific 
Mutual, has been named secretary of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association by the 
executive committee. He succeeds F. 
I. Dudley, who has removed to San 
Francisco. Jt is the expectation of the 
executive committee greatly to broaden 
the scope of the association and Mr. Cole 
will devote much of his time to his new 
duties. 

H. M. McKnight, who has been with 
the Los Angeles office of the Pacific 
Board for several years, has become as- 
sociated with the insurance department 
of Shore Bros. Co. 

In his annual report, issued fast week, 
J. E. Phelps, state insurance commis- 
sioner, makes several recommendations 
for changes in the laws regulating mis- 
cellaneous insurance. The present laws 
permitting a company to operate in the 
state until its capital is impaired 25 per 
cent, he would amend so the commis- 
sioner may check a company’s opera- 
tions whenever, in his judgment, it is 
necessary. He would also repeal the 
law permitting companies of the state to 
comimence business with 25 per cent of 
their capital paid up and would require 
them to have the full capital and surplus 
on hand before beginning operations. 
Instead of the present requirement from 
casualty companies of $100,000 for orig- 
inal capital and $50,000 for each addition- 
al line, Commissioner Phelps urges that 
the initial capital be placed at $250,000, 
with $100,000 extra for each additional 
line undertaken by the company. 

New life business of the Pacific Mu- 
tual for the first five months of 1916 
showed an increase of nearly $3,500,000 
over the same period of 1915 and aver- 
aged close to $3,000,000 a month. The 
John Newton Russell, Jr. agency in this 
city led the field forces of the company 
for production in May, with a total of 
$870,000. 

In the three month contest between 
the Northern and Southern California 
general agencies of the ‘Aetna Life, the 
local force of Irwin J. Muma wrote the 
larger amount of business and will in 
consequence enjoy a $200 banquet to be 
served at the Alexandria sometime in 
September at the expense of the north- 
ern losers. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 

Congressman W. D. Stephens accepts ap- 
pointment as Lieutenant-Governor. 

Longshoremen’s offer to return to work 
as a body rejected by employers. who de- 
mand individual action. 

Realty Board seeks consolidation of 
county and city tax assessors’ and tax 
collectors’ offices. 

_ Judge Walter Bordwell refuses to with- 
draw from race for Republican nomina- 
t10n for United States senate. 

California 
_ Citizens’ military training camp held at 
Monterey. 

Western railroads report business jn- 
crease of 10 per cent over one year azo. 
United States 
Many American firms placed on blacklist 

by Great Britain. 

Wilson continues negotiations with Car- 
ranza, 

East visited by 
by heavy floods. 
Foreign 
Allies continue attacks upon Teutons on 
all fronts except at Verdun where Ger- 
mans maintain offensive. 
Russians claim new 

Turks, 


heat wave and south 


victories over 
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People Who 


Can’t Save 


Hundreds of people who 
never could save before because 
of no place to put the small 
amounts they had to spare, are 
now saving with the aid of Se- 
curity pocket dime banks. 





Let one of these little banks 
help you too—a dime will start 
you. 


Branch or Main Office. 


GURITY Trost 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $48,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 











of the luxurious comfort 
to be enjoyed in a journey 
to the East in either the 
Los Angeles Limited or 
the Pacific Limited, and 
the scenic charms along 
the way, you would not 
hesitate in arranging for 
the trip via the Salt Lake 
Route and Union Pacific. These 
trains run daily from Los Angeles 
to Chicago in less than three days, 
and afford the best of service in 
Pullman equipment. 


Dining car a la carte service is es- 
pecially good. 


Reduced round trip fares to East- 
ern points will be effective on var- 
ious dates until Sept. 


Particulars at 501 
Spring St. 


and 503 So. 











Never dodge be- 
hind any street 
car. Often there 
is another com- 
ing on the other 
track. 


Better Safe 
Than Sorry 








Los Angeles Railway 











Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Artand 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and al! information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 2382 8S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Yosemite  tavestment Building | _via Santa Fe 
eet ee | $72.50 
National Park 


Chicago 
Summer Excursions 


and Back 
OM Mi $3950 

















low excursion rates 
to many other points 


—on sale certain 





SUNSET 




















OGDEN & SHASTA i d duri Jul 
On Sale Fridays E ays during July, 
very da 
and Saturdays a 4 ae FOR — August and Septem- 
—return 15 days —return 90 days ingle or en suite ber. 
For information in regard 
| Leave Los Angeles 7:30 p. m. Tonight beepers sudvates @pp aa y | Santa Fe City Office 
° Y ° 9:30 T the office of Building, on | 334 So, Spring St 
Arrive Yosemite :30 p. m. Lomorrow a Santa Fe! 0. Spring St. 
| Phone any time 
—Just an over-night trip via the easy way LOS ane sills ae C0. | A day or night 
Main 5647 Home 60127 SN Aaetdsinn/ oe 
SOU THERN PACIFIC Santa Fe Station A5130; Main 8225 
City Of Ea West 7th Street Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. Paving Contractors 
Between Spring and Broadway 394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. In buying from us you buy 
direct from the owner of the bonds. 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


"ws 





Phones: Main 8322—Home 60641 
(Day or Night) 


Station—Fifth and Central NAME OFFICERS 
. W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
Restaurant and rest rooms for M A ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK a sa RAMBOZ, Cashier a 
, ® 1 ! 
passengers convenience. eae a aeam Oring Surplus aad Profits, $500,000. 
3 se NITIZENS NATIONAL BANK i a PHMIGREW, Cashier 
i ing i 00; 
| N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. | Roa ae Aap ee es $500,0 
TI IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GEORGE Be aw. President. 
° ° °@ : : GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, hier. 
Our Fuel Is Reliable and Efficient | !? second Floor, Hibernian Biag. SERRE” ghistion.ve, te Caer 
Spring and Fourth. Surplus and Profits, $35,260.00. 
66 95 NATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA i. ‘s. McKED, Cashier. 
: N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Camels be oes. us and 
e @ => = _  — Gn yA nommncHeEeeoern| ate 
C OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK x abies CROW: Cashier 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. apital, $3 urplus and 
s © Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 
| Banishes Kitchen Cares and Makes caine TM, BLUIORT, President 
° IRST NATI iL ee I YD, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surpl d 
Cooking A Pleasure S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, 92,527,953: e Deposits, 
: 


$25,270,000. 


LL N, - 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK = §. W;, HESS Cashiers 


a 4 Capital, $1,500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Main &920 Home 10003 











SUMMER RATES ||| THE MOUNTAINS 5 CANYONS 


$4.00 per Day and Upwards— American Plan ARE CALLING 


GOLF TOURNAMENT AUGUST 12 to 17 | Alpine Tavern Y 0 Mr. and Mrs. 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT AUGUST 24 to 27 | Follows’ Camp mare Lover 
amp ¥Y 
HOTEL DEL CO RONADO, Coronado Beach , Sturtevant’s Camp Ask the Pacific Electric 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager | Switzer’s Camp Agent for folders and full in- 
H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 527 South Spring Street, LOS ANGELES Mt. Wilson formation on mountain camps 


Orchard Camp and resorts reached by Pa- 
Cold Brook Camp cific Electric Lines. The San 
Hoegee’s Camp Bernardino Line from Los 
Camp Rincon Angeles in connection with 


A L_ L M A K = > Skyland Heights the San Bernardino Moun- 


Typewriters Rented Five Months Squirrel Inn tain Auto Line affords rapid 
for $5.00 and up | Pine Crest and comfortable transporta- 
Sold for $5.00 per month Glenn Ranch tion to all the best resorts 


| ig Bear Valle ributary to San Bernardino. 
oR The Wholesale Typewriter Co. Big Bear Valley ‘riba 


me As «33 S, SPRING STREET 
NS STON 


















Pacific Electric 


Phone F-4424 Main 4703 
WE SELL FOR LESS 
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Educator Shoes— 
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faultless in Fit 


I amous for Long Service—at Bullock’s 


—No fear of distortion, bent bones, or discomfort for the feet prop- 
erly fitted with Educator shoes—they train the feet to grow naturally. 
—Annd they are just as perfect in leathers and workmanship as in shaping. Which 


means long wear—economy. 


——They are sold in Los Angeles exclusively at Bullock’s. 


—No. 172—Of patent colt or gunmetal cali 
with medium extension soles of oak-tanned 
leather—low flat heels and slightly raised 
arches, giving the correct balance while walk- 
ing—sizes 5 to 8 at $2; 8% to 11 at $2.50; 11% 
to 2 at $3. Sizes for well grown girls—2Y% 


tonowat $3.50. 


—No. 284—Educator Play Shoes for boys and 
girls—of heavy calfskin or gray “elkskin” with 
flexible extension soles and spring heels—sizes 
5 to 8 at $2; 8% to 11 at $2.25; 11% to 2 at 
$2.50—comfort for the child and economy for 
the parents. 


—No. 272—Educator Shoes for boys. Of gun- 
metal calf with flat heels and extension soles— 
sice 10 to 1a eel to5i4, $3. 

—No. 486—Educator “Elkskins” for girls— 
high shoes with “elk” soles and heels—but- 
toned and blucher styles—sizes 11% to 2 at 
$3; 2% to 6% at $3.50. 

—Educator Mary Jane pumps of patent colt 
with spring heels and extension soles—very 
dressy—sizes 5 to 8 at $2; 8% to 11 at $2.25: 
Dae at $2.75, 

--Several other well known makes for boys 
and girls up to 17 years. 4th floor. 


The Bathing Suit for YOU 


—No matter how simp!e or how sumptuous a bathing suit you want, here it is— 
—Fabrics, fashion, trimming, colors, to suit every woman’s fancy. 


—At $3.50 to $10—Women’s Knit Suits with attached skirts—attractive V 


neck models with fancy woven borders—the skirts slashed on each side. 


—Choice of black, navy, cardinal, emerald, oxford, royal, wistaria, maroon. 


weet o $10. 


—Others in sailor-collared models with fiber silk trimmings, $5, $6.75, $7.50, 


$10. 


——Short skirted, loose kneed, one-piece suits of fiber silk in several beautiful 


colors, $15. 


—QOther styles in mohair and silk—black, navy, fancy checks and stripes— 


peep), $0.50, $10, $12.50 to $18.75. 


—Women’s bathing tights, $1 to $3.75.—Bathing caps, 50c to $3.50.— Bathing 


shoes, 50c to $4 





—Third Floor. 
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